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INTRODUCTION 


To be a bishop in fifteenth-century England was to 
be a member of a small and powerful elite. The Church 
in England comprised seventeen dioceses, and this 
study is devoted to the pre-episcopal careers of seventy- 
nine men who occupied those seventeen dioceses be- 
tween 1399 and 1485. The bishops supervised the 
spiritual needs of the several million inhabitants of 
England and they ruled a clergy which numbered in 
excess of 20,000.: They stood as the formal and actual 
apex of this vast hierarchy. They were great men in 
the realm. 

Though there were many avenues to power and status 
within the English church, none could compare, on a 
regular basis, with the episcopacy. The number of 
dioceses in the English church did not increase in the 
fifteenth century,” and as the turnover rate within the 
episcopacy was slow,® only a fraction of one per cent 
of all those serving the church ever had the opportunity 
to scale the final heights. Though a large number of 
churchmen obviously aspired to episcopal office, most of 
them never even came close enough to their goal to have 
realistic hopes of promotion. At any given moment the 
seventeen bishops constituted but a tiny fraction of the 
English clergy. However, they were a far larger pro- 
portion of those men who were possibly bishop-worthy, 
i.e., men whose eminence might make them real candi- 
dates for a vacant bishopric. What qualities—of birth, 
service, education, political factionalism, etc——served to 
elevate these men from the ranks? Is it possible to 


1J. R. H. Moorman, Church Life in England in the 13th 
Century (Cambridge, 1946), pp. 4-5. Estimates of the num- 
ber of parishes in 1291 range from 8,500 to 12,280. Moorman 
thinks 9,500 is about right. Jacob, Oxford, 1961: p. 277. The 
figure for the regular clergy is found in Knowles and Hadcock, 
1951: pp. 359-364. 

2 In the sixteenth century, new dioceses were created at 
Bristol, Chester, Gloucester, Oxford, and Peterborough. 

3 Knowles, 1961: p. 285: through the Middle Ages each 
bishop averaged eighteen years in the episcopate, thirteen 
years per see. 


discover, through an examination of their early careers, 
the secrets of their upward mobility, of their successful 
careerism ? 

There are a few biographical studies of fifteenth- 
century bishops.* In those investigations available, the 
pre-episcopal career of the subject does receive some 
attention. But only a limited number of the bishops 
are suited for individual treatment. Sources for bio- 
graphical forays in the fifteenth century are scanty, and 
even by these standards materials on the early careers 
are hard to come by. ‘For the episcopate of Lancastrian 
and Yorkist England as a whole, there are a few suc- 
cessful exploratory inquiries, but little detailed or 
synthetic work. Many authors generalized briefly 
on the severely practical orientation of the late medieval 
episcopate, before and after promotion. Few would 
quarrel with the view that: 


Except in the rarest of cases, and where Welsh or other 
financially unattractive sees were concerned, royal service 
or high influence at court was a sine qua non of appoint- 
ment, and the hierarchy of England and Wales became 
increasingly and at times almost exclusively composed of 
past and present servants of the crown.$ 


This is the accepted assessment. In this study we seek 
to investigate its depth and its ultimate accuracy. 

It is here proposed to describe in a systematic fashion 
the early careers of the bishops. The goal of the inquiry 
is to determine the answers to the following questions: 
was there an ordinary cursus honorum which led to a 
bishopric? If so, what were its steps, and did every 
step have to be negotiated, by every successful candi- 


4The Dictionary of National Biography, A. B. Emden, A 
Biographical Register of the University of Oxford to AD. 
1500 (3 vol., Oxford, 1957), and A. B. Emden, A Biographical 
Register of the University of Cambridge to A.D. 1500 (Cam- 
bridge, 1963), are the basic biographical guides, though not all 
the bishops are treated. The editors of episcopal registers 
usually summarize what biographical information is available. 
The list of edited registers can be found in E. F. Jacob, 1961: 
pp. 693-694. 

There are also separate studies of some fifteenth-century 
bishops. V. H. H. Green, Bishop Reginald Pecock (Cambridge, 
1945); R. L. Storey, Thomas Langley and the Bishopric of 
Durham (London, 1961); E. F. Jacob, 1968, on John Stafford 
and Reynold Pecock; Jacob, 1965: pp. 61-83, on “Thomas 
Brouns, Bishop of Norwich 1436-1455”; Arnold Judd, The 
Life of Thomas Bekynton (Chichester, 1961). 

5R. J. Knecht, 1958: pp. 108-131, and L. R. Betcherman, 
1966: pp. 397-419. 

6 Knowles, 1961: p. 288. This view goes back to the be- 
ginning of this century, if not before, and it is generally 
accepted. W. W. Capes, The English Church in the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Century (London, 1900), pp. 218-219; A. H. 
Thompson, 1947: pp. 38-39, 45: W. A. Pantin, 1963: pp. 11-14. 
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date? How long did the ascent take, at the average and 
at the extremes? And what was the relationship be- 
tween these factors and the social origins of the bishop? 
Some men were lucky in birth, others in ability and in 
the search for patrons, spiritual and lay. In this work 
our constant problem is how to assess the various factors 
of natural endowment, service, birth, luck, etc., and to 
balance them against each other in judging a man’s 
rise. The factors may or may not be closely inter- 
related; for one man one factor was crucial in his rise, 
for a second something else. 

This study is confined to those careers which did in 
fact lead to the episcopacy. Thus all the stories here 
are success stories. We hypothesize that somewhere 
in the career of each of the bishops there were deter- 
mining factors and critical moments which directed him, 
though sometimes he was an active agent, sometimes a 
passive. We are not concerned with the elements sepa- 
rating him from the many clerics who never made the 
grade. Rather, we seek to establish those aspects of 
careerism which each man shared with his fellow 
bishops, and those in which he was unusual or even 
unique. 

We shall not deal with the processes by which men 
became bishops in the fifteenth century. Details of the 
ecclesiastical-political maneuvers and the arrangements 
surrounding election and provision have been treated 
elsewhere.” The involved controversies which could 
occur between first nomination to a see and the eventual 
consecration and restitution of its temporalities also 
pass us by. Nor is the bishop’s career in church and/or 
state, after he had reached the episcopate, relevant. In 
many cases it grew, as the man from the boy, from the 
pre-episcopal career. But the episcopal career itself was 
public rather than personal. As such it belongs more 
to the political and institutional history of fifteenth- 
century England than does the earlier life. For some 
men the cherished promotion came early, and most of 
their productive years were spent in the episcopate, safe 
from our ken. For others elevation was the climax of 
years of service. Sometimes the reward came too late, 
and the bishop died almost immediately upon taking 
office. But such considerations have nothing to do with 
the pre-episcopal career, and will not be considered. 

Any study of a specific group, historical or contem- 
porary, must draw its rules for inclusion and exclusion 
in a way that admits of some arbitrariness. The delin- 
eations marked here are not necessarily in recognition 
of any major landmarks or transitions within the church, 
but they are precise and concrete. This study is con- 
fined to those men, elevated to an English see between 
the accession of Henry IV in September, 1399, and the 
death of Richard III in August, 1485. Men going to 


7 Thompson, 1947: pp. 16-27, and Betcherman, 1966: passim. 
8 John Kingscote was provided to Carlisle on 12 August, 1462. 
He received the temporalities of the see on 20 October, was 
consecrated on 24 October, 1462, and died on 5 November, 1463. 
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Welsh sees after 1399 and then on to English sees are 
included, but those already in Welsh sees by 1399, and 
then translated to English ones are excluded.® This 
modus operandi also ignores anyone appointed just 
before Richard II’s fall, even though the bishop’s real 
impact came in the fifteenth century.7° Several men, 
already bishops in Richard’s time, put in second ap- 
pearances after 1399, thanks to political vicissitudes of 
great moment.!! They are likewise neglected. All men 
who only held Welsh sees are relegated to oblivion 
(once again), even if they were translated into England 
after Henry VIPs accession.” 

The group, as defined here, is a small and exclusive 
one. The pre-episcopal careers of the seventy-nine men 
under observation go back to the 1370’s and run into 
the 1480’s.1? They are spread across the 110 years in 
a fairly even fashion. The seventy-nine bishops actually 
held 112 English bishoprics, plus 8 Welsh ones. All 
the Welsh sees were held prior to the English ones.* 
The Welsh career consequently can be seen either as a 
preliminary period of trial and training, or as a quick 
reward, perhaps bestowed at a time when no (appro- 
priate) English see was open. Occupancy of a Welsh 
bishopric was rarely of long duration, and some English- 
men did not even take up residence there.1®> Some eight 
or ten nominations were quashed at some stage of the 
proceedings, and they have not been counted.*® Trans- 


9 John Peverell was translated from Leighlin and Ossory to 
Llandaff in July, 1398, and then from Llandaff to Worcester in 
1407. Richard Young, elected to Bangor in December, 1398, was 
translated to Rochester in July, 1404. 

10 Henry Beaufort, Henry IV’s half-brother, was provided 
to Lincoln, 27 February, 1398. He was subsequently Bishop 
of Winchester from 1404 until his death in 1447. 

11 Thomas Arundel became Archbishop of Canterbury in 
September, 1396. He was translated by Richard II to St. 
Andrews in 1397, restored to Canterbury in October, 1399, and 
kept the metropolitan see until his death in 1414. Roger Walden 
had been provided to Canterbury in November, 1397, when 
Arundel had been sent packing, and he kept the see until 
October, 1399. He was then Bishop of London from December, 
1404, until his death thirteen months later. 

12 Redman was translated from St. Asaphs to Exeter after 
1485. Twenty other men held Welsh sees but not English 
ones; Bangor: Blakedon, Byford, Cheriton, Cliderow, Edenham, 
and Nicolls; Llandaff: Ashby, Hunden, LaZouche, Marshall, 
J. Smith, J. Wells; St. Asaphs: Bird, Lancaster; St. Davids: 
de la Bere, Langton, Lyndwood, Martyn, Rodburn, and 
Tully. 

13 Lewis of Luxemburg is ignored in this study. Archbishop 
of Rouen, he was provided to Ely in commendam, September, 
1437, and held the see until his death in 1443. This was the 
sole in commendam appointment of the century: Knowles, 1961: 
p. 297. 

14 Knowles, 1961: pp. 292-293. 

15 The eight bishops translated from Welsh sees to English 
ones were Barrow, Catterick, Chichele, Langton, Lowe, Parting- 
ton, Pecock, and Stanbury. They spent a total of 39 years in 
their Welsh sees, an average tenure of 4.9 years. 

16 These include the abortive appointments of Bourchier to 
Ely, Brouns to Chichester, Fleming to York, Hales to Exeter, 
Hallum, Langley, and Morgan to York, and Sydenham to 
Salisbury. 
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lations after 1485 are likewise excluded in the tally of 
112 sees. 

Our disregard for the episcopal careers themselves 
turns us away from whether a man served a single 
diocese for forty years, as Waynflete did at Winchester, 
or whether he sat in as many as five different bishoprics, 
as did Cardinal John Kemp. Some bishops died violent 
deaths, more or less in the line of duty, and three re- 
signed.” Some died abroad, most at home. Some used 
their offices to serve God, some to serve their king. All 
got in a bit for themselves as well. Most would not 
have recognized the validity of this distant and disin- 
terested distinction. 


SOCIAL ORIGINS 


Once we recognize the elite status conferred upon its 
occupant by the episcopal office, we can accept the valid- 
ity of treating the seventy-nine bishops as a group. And 
if the bishops compose an elite group in society, then it 
is possible to compare their achieved status with what 
we can learn about their ascribed status, i.e., their 
social origins. This line of inquiry is a popular one 
today among social historians, and it seems a proper 
way to begin. Its customary focal point is to what 
extent the episcopacy was dominated by the aristocracy, 
and the corollary, to what extent was it open to men 
of bourgeois or even humble origins. Both considera- 
tions must be tempered by the fact that a great deal 
about the bishops’ origins is unknown. In the inquiry 
below we can generally assume the existence of a direct 
ratio between the social status of a man’s family and 
what we are able to learn about the conditions into 
which he was born; the higher the class, the more in- 
formation. But fifteenth-century English bishops did 
not commission their own vitae, either for hagiographic 
or historical purposes. 

Of the men under examination we can say that seven- 
teen were connected by birth with families we can term 
“noble.” Noble does not have a very precise usage 
when applied to medieval English society. It has no 
specific social connotation except to mark a considerable, 
though imprecise, amount of wealth and prominence. 
The legal aspect, in the context of this study, 1s hardly 
relevant. The summons to sessions of Parliament by 
individual writ was becoming recognized in the fifteenth 
century as a mark of special distinction, and once a man 
received such a writ he usually continued to do so 
through his lifetime. So, in most circumstances, did 
his legitimate heir. The concept of an hereditary peer- 
age was growing, as was the obverse idea that no one 


17 Aiscough and Moleyns were killed in 1450, victims of the 
popular discontent which sought out trusted supporters of Henry 
VI. Richard Bell resigned from Carlisle, John Carpenter from 
Worcester. Pecock’s resignation from Chichester was under 
duress. 

1K. Edwards, 1959: pp. 51-79, and J. R. L. Highfield, 1956: 
pp. 117-138. There are brief discussions in Jacob, 1961: pp. 
271-272, and Pantin, 1963: pp. 9-26. 
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outside this limited parliamentary peerage could be con- 
sidered noble. Thus by membership in a noble family 
is meant a blood connection with one of these favored 
individuals. Descent through the male line is also 
meant, for the webs of kinship and affiliation, compli- 
cated by the practice of remarriage hard upon the death 
of one partner and by the systematic begetting of large 
families whenever possible, are too involved for our 
consideration. Such affiliations were not considered at 
the time as constituting a particularly strong social liga- 
ture. 

The noble families which contributed to the episco- 
pacy were not all cast in the same mold. Some were 
great baronial houses, boasting a long line of earls. 
Others were but newly risen to power, often through 
service in the wars in France and fortunate partisanship 
in the numerous domestic crises. Some aristocratic 
families were very definitely minor ones, noble but 
hardly “comital.” Furthermore, the ties between the 
bishop of the family and its parliamentary and secular 
leaders were varying ones. Some bishops were sons 
or brothers, uncles or nephews to earls, close both in 
blood and in the common definition of personal and 
family interest. Others were related in a more distant 
fashion, sometimes undecipherable to us, and perhaps to 
noble families of relatively minor social and political 
sway. In these instances it is relevant to wonder 
whether the lineal connection made much difference at 
all, either in the bishop’s own sense of social identifica- 
tion, or in the actual course of his career. 

Though the episcopate included several men who were 
distant relatives of the King, there was no one whom 
we would ordinarily consider to have been of royal 
blood. Cardinal Beaufort would be the exception, but 
for chronological reasons he is excluded from our con- 
sideration. This dearth of royal princes is in contrast 
to earlier centuries, when kings’ sons themselves were 
destined for the great sees.? In the fifteenth century 
there was a general dearth of males in the royal line, 
and this, plus the fact that their marriages were such 
valuable political levers, is the explanation for the ab- 
sence of royal kinsfolk from our study. 

But there were sons of great families. The two 
Neville bishops were both close to the main stem of the 
mighty northern house. Robert Neville was the four- 
teenth child of Ralph, first Earl of Westmorland, and 
his fifth by Joan Beaufort, daughter of John of Gaunt.’ 
George Neville, later in the century, was a son of the 
Earl of Salisbury and a brother of the kingmaker, 
Richard, Earl of Warwick. George was picked out 
from early youth for a precocious and distinguished 
ecclesiastical career. But William Percy, by contrast, 


2Pantin, 1963: p. 22. Actually close royal kin had been 
decreasing in importance since the twelfth century. 

3 It is while mentioning Robert Neville that Wylie is moved 
to quote Wycliffe: “Yonge childre unable both of lif and 
kunning presen faste to be prestis.” J. H. Wylie, 1884-1898: 
2: p. 204n. 
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never had a very impressive career in the church, be- 
yond the not inconsiderable distinction of becoming a 
bishop. He started life as the ninth child of Henry 
Percy, Earl of Northumberland.*| His mother was 
Eleanor Neville, a daughter of the Earl of Westmorland, 
so he was a cousin of Robert Neville, Thomas Bourchier 
was the third son of William, Count of Eu. The 
Bourchiers were a new noble family, first having struck 
fortune in the French wars, and now beginning to ac- 
cumulate wealth and status. Thomas’ mother was 
Anne, daughter of Thomas of Woodstock, Edward III’s 
son. His three brothers became, respectively, Earl of 
Essex, Lord FitzWarren, and Lord Berners, and his 
sister married James Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk. He 
was also related to the Duke of York, Edward IV’s 
father, through marriage, and only limited ability kept 
the archbishop’s family from rising even higher into 
the inner circles of government. At the end of our 
period Lionel Woodville, Bishop of Salisbury, was the 
son and brother of consecutive Earls of Rivers. Their 
ultimate rise was due to Elizabeth Woodville’s marriage 
to Edward IV, the bishop’s brother-in-law. So was 
his own elevation to the episcopate. He was neither 
prominent in the church nor influential in secular affairs. 

Several bishops had more tenuous connections with 
distinguished families. Richard Beauchamp was a 
Beauchamp of Powyk, a minor offshoot of that great 
clan. His father was sometime speaker of the House 
of Commons, an executor of Henry V, and a member 
of the Council, while his mother was a daughter of Sir 
John Roche, a West Country knight. Richard’s brother 
did become Lord St. Amand, but only through marriage 
with Elizabeth Braybroke, Baroness St. Amand in her 
own right. The two Courtenay bishops were also 
rather tangentially related to the main branch of that 
famous family. Richard, the much-beloved nephew of 
Archbishop William Courtenay, was a grandson of 
Hugh Courtenay, second Earl of Devon, and of Mar- 
garet Bohun, granddaughter of Edward I.° But he was 
descended from a younger son. Peter Courtenay, who 
became Bishop of Exeter in 1478, was also of the 
Powderham branch of the family. He was a great- 
nephew of Bishop Richard, and a maternal grandson 
of Walter Lord Hungerford. Archbishop John Stafford 
was but distantly related to the Earl of Stafford. He 


4It is now accepted that William Alnwick was not a mem- 
ber of the Percy Family. A. H. Thompson, Lincoln Visitation, 
1436-1449, Publication of the Canterbury and York Society, 
24: p. xiv. 

5 William Courtenay’s will, with its bequests to Richard, is 
printed in J. Dahmus, William Courtenay, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, 1381-1396 (University Park, 1966), p. 269. The Dic- 
tionary of National Biography says that, though Richard was 
apparently an eldest son, “such patronage may well have in- 
clined him for a clerical career.” 

6 For the Courtenay genealogy, J. Prince, 1810: p. 258, and 
G. E. Cokayne: The Complete Peerage, edited V. Gibbs (Lon- 
don, 1910-1959) 4: p. 335. Richard’s mother was Anne, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Wake. 
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was an illegitimate son of Sir Humphrey Stafford, of 
Southwick Court, North Bradley, Wiltshire.” His half- 
brother was Sir Humphrey Stafford “of the silver 
hand,” a sheriff of Somerset and Dorset, and father of 
Humphrey, Earl of Devon. John’s mother Emma was 
just a North Bradley girl. She eventually became a 
nun at Holy Trinity, Canterbury, and died there in 
May, 1446, having seen her bastard son become Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury.2 So we can see that Stafford 
would barely qualify as a member of a noble family. 

Other bishops came from less distinguished if still 
noble houses. Edmund Audley was a son of James 
Tuchet, fifth Lord Audley, and of Eleanor, an illegiti- 
mate daughter of Thomas Holand, Earl of Kent. Rob- 
ert FitzHugh was the third of eight sons born to Henry, 
third Lord FitzHugh and Elizabeth, daughter and co- 
heir of Sir Robert Grey. William Dudley was a son 
of John Sutton, Baron Dudley, and a great-uncle, 
through his brother John, of the Tudor Duke of North- 
umberland. Richard Scrope was a younger son of 
Richard, third Lord Scrope of Bolton, and of Margaret, 
daughter of the Earl of Westmorland. The Scropes 
typify the well-established nobility of the second rank, 
very influential in their own corner of the world ( York- 
shire), but never of major importance when we survey 
affairs from the point of view of Westminster, except 
for the incident of Archbishop Scrope’s execution by 
Henry IV. While membership in such a family must 
have been of value, we must remember the very real 
gradation within the peerage when we lump together all 
the nobles. 

Richard Clifford was descended from the Cliffords of 
Westmorland, but the actual line is unclear. He may 
have been a grandson of Robert, third Lord Clifford, 
who died in 1344, and a son of that Louis Clifford from 
whom the Cliffords of Chudleigh were later descended. 
William Grey, Bishop of London, was perhaps of the 
Greys of Rotherfeld.® The assertion, in the Calendar 
of Papal Letters, that he was “by both parents of a noble 
race of earls and barons” is of little worth, for men 


might gratuitously inflate their rank when petitioning 


7 Walter Hook, 1867: 5: p. 132, dismisses Gascoigne’s allega- 
tion of illegitimacy as a “mere libel.’ Hook says Stafford’s 
mother was Elizabeth Dynham, the widow of Sir John Mal- 
travers. But for a dispensation to him, touching his illegitimacy, 


‘Calendar of Papal Letters 7: p. 252: “... To have in choirs 


and chapters, etc., voice, place and capacity to elect, propose, 
etc., as if he were of lawful birth, and to be able to be elected 
and appointed to, and to receive, all pontifical dignities and 
honours, with further grant that in future privileges and graces 
impetrated from the apostolic see no mention of his said illegiti- 
macy and dispensation need be made.” Also, Stafford’s Register, 
pp. xvii-xviii. 

8 As archbishop, Stafford had a monument constructed for 
her. 

9 A. H. Thompson, “The Registers of the Archdeaconry of 
Richmond, 1361-1442,” Yorkshire Archaeol. Jour. 25: p. 243. 
This is contrary to the DNB, which makes him a Grey of 
Codnor. The church at Bedale was in the presentation of the 
Greys of Rotherfeld, and William held the Church in 1414. 
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the Roman see. The younger William Grey, the 
great humanist, was either of the Greys of Codnor or 
a son of Sir Thomas Grey of Heton. If the latter 
descent is correct, he was a nephew of Humphrey Staf- 
ford, Duke of Buckingham.™ Lastly, Marmaduke 
Lumley was the fourth son of Lord Lumley, killed 
fighting against Henry IV at Cirencester in 1400. His 
mother was Eleanor, daughter of Lord John Neville of 
Raby and sister of Ralph, Earl of Westmorland.?? The 
attainder of the Lumleys was eventually reversed, and 
Marmaduke’s nephew Thomas was summoned to Par- 
liament in 1461 as Lord Lumley. This survey cannot 
hope to catch all the entanglements of birth and marriage, 
but it does serve to show how the bishops were only 
thinly produced by a peerage which usually embraced 
some forty or fifty families in the fifteenth century. 

The men of noble family constituted twenty-two per 
cent of the episcopate we are treating—seventeen men 
of the seventy-nine. This is not an insignificant pro- 
portion.’°* But their appointments to sees were well 
spaced, both in time and geography. It cannot readily 
be maintained that they dominated the episcopacy in any 
particular part of the century or of the realm, at least 
not by the sheer weight of numbers. The dates of their 
episcopal nominations (to first sees) run through all 
the nine decades of our period. Clifford went to Wor- 
cester in 1401, Audley to Rochester in 1480. There 
was no chronological bunching of the nobles, no take- 
over bid at any particular point in the century. 

The same is true when we look at the dioceses to 
which these men went when called. As only eight of the 
seventeen nobles were ever to be translated from their 
first sees, it cannot simply be argued that they were 
just dumped into any conveniently vacant see and then 


10 CPL VII, p. 283. 

11 The DNB makes him a Grey of Codnor (and nephew to 
the Bishop of London), possibly a younger son of Richard, 
fourth Baron of writ, 1371-1417, and Elizabeth, daughter and 
co-heir of Ralph Bassett, Lord Basset of Sapcote, and a 
brother of John and Henry, who both succeeded to the barony 
of Codnor. But A. R. Wagner argues that he was the son of 
Sir Thomas Grey of Heton: Times Literary Supplement, 9 
June, 1932, p. 427. 

12 Lumley was also related to Richard, Lord Scrope of Bolton, 
who remembered him in his will: “My cosyn, Mayster Marma- 
duk Lumley, have all the land that was myn in the Bysshchpryke 
of Derham, terme of hys lyfe, Ewtake, Langley, and Waterfalle 

. a cuppe of sylver ys called the Constable bolle; and Y 
wyll whenne the college ys mad, that he make thereof a 
chalys and yeve yt to that house .. .” Testamenta Eboracensis 
4: pp. 2-3, “Surtees Society” 53 (1869). 

12+ In Edward II’s reign, the sons of noble families constituted 
about eleven per cent of the episcopate, though about one-fifth 
of the bishops were connected in some way, i.e., either by blood 
or by close affiliations of service, with the nobility. K. Edwards, 
1959: pp. 56-57, and K. Edwards, 1944: p. 312. While the 
German church of the later Middle Ages was distinctly aristo- 
cratic, the church in France, Italy, and Scotland was distinctly 
less so, and thus the much-heralded “democracy” of the English 
church was not particularly noteworthy: R. Aubanas and R. 
Ricard, L’Eglise et la Renaissance, 1449-1517 (Paris, 1951), 
pp. 314-318. 
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systematically translated to better positions when they 
opened up. Some were translated, of course, but nine 
of the seventeen stayed in their original bishoprics. 
Of all the fifteenth-century bishops, thirty were trans- 
lated to a second (or subsequent) English see. This 
was thirty-nine per cent of the bishops, against a forty- 
seven per cent translation figure for those of noble blood. 
So a highly born bishop did have a better chance of 
being translated, but nothing like a guarantee. Nor was 
this because the nobles went, in first instance, to the 
best sees. The seventeen nobles went, on first appoint- 
ment, to eleven different dioceses. Obscure Carlisle 
was occupied by three different nobles. Salisbury, 
Worcester, London, and Exeter saw two each (not 
including those translated in). 

The conclusion to all this is that there was nothing 
like a concerted effort by the aristocracy of the realm to 
take over the episcopacy.** The great families produced 
some sons who were destined for high ecclesiastical 
office, but they neither flooded the church nor monopo- 
lized its great prizes with their children. Rather, we 
see an instance of one social institution, the nobility, 
putting men on the market, and another, the church, 
absorbing them. Neither institution was radically 
changed through this interplay. Neither was overly 
dependent upon the other. Other men from noble 
families went into the church without reaching the 
episcopacy. There is no evidence that such men suf- 
fered any peculiar frustration from this failure, nor that 
their families viewed it as an ineradicable source of 
shame. The church did not seem to lack qualified men 
from other social classes who were capable of handling 
major responsibility. A noble bishop offered some 
guarantee of political loyalty or stability, perhaps, de- 
pending on his family’s affiliation. But he also repre- 
sented the danger of an independent power base, and 
his position in political matters might be completely 
separate from his ecclesiastical role or resources. 

In the fourteenth century there may have been an 
“infiltration of the aristocracy” into the ranks of the 
bishops, by comparison with the thirteenth century.!* 
But it had tapered off at about twenty per cent of the 
episcopate in the course of the fourteenth century. It 
remained near this level in our period. Henry IV found 
six nobiles among his bishops when he came to the 
throne.*® In 1460, at the accession of Edward IV, there 
were five noble bishops enthroned. Henry VII in- 
herited an episcopate which included Thomas Bourchier 


13 There is little evidence to support the view that “a sure 
route to the episcopal bench was still noble birth. This was 
especially true during the magnate rule of the minority and the 
factional strife of the fifties”: Betcherman, 1966: p. 399. 

14 Edward, 1959: pp. 56-57, and Pantin, 1963: p. 23. 

15 Jacob, 1961: p. 271. Jacob counts Strickland as a noble. 
Though the Stricklands of Sizergh could perhaps be considered 
as county aristocracy, they were not summoned to Parliament by 
individual writs, and so they do not fall within our definition 
of noble. By our count there were five noble bishops in 1399, 
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at Canterbury, Peter Courtenay at Exeter, and Edmund 
Audley at Rochester. And the decline to three aristo- 
crats was not a permanent trend, but only a temporary 
trough; William Dudley had been dead less than two 
years, Lionel Woodville barely one. 

A large number of non-noble bishops did at least 
come from families which can be identified, which usu- 
ally means that they were from families of at least minor 
or local prominence. These ranged socially from the 
local gentry, with county knights in the family, to men 
whose yeomen father just managed to catch some 
antiquarian’s notice. About twenty-one men in this 
“middle class” are known to us: they represent eighteen 
families, for there are three Booths and two Kemps. 
Both these families seem typical of the bourgeois stock 
which produced leaders for the church from the secular 
clergy. The Booths—Lawrence and William were half- 
brothers and John their nephew—were descended from 
John Booth of Barton, Lancashire.* They were styled 
by Dugdale as being of “a very antient and knightly 
family,” with property in Lancashire and Cheshire. A 
brother Thomas became a knight, and a descendant of 
brother Robert became Baron de la Mere in 1661. A 
niece married the third Earl of Westmorland. As the 
holdings at Barton were worth £60 per annum, and 
as Lawrence’s father had been a knight of the shire 
and a sworn retainer of Richard II, they hardly came 
from the edge of obscurity. Neither did the Kemps. 
Their possessions, at Olantigh, Kent, had been in family 
hands since the time of Edward I. 

William Strickland was of the Stricklands of Sizergh, 
“a right worshipful family” in Westmorland," with a 
pedigree going back to John’s reign.** Henry Bowet 
came from a knightly family which had migrated from 
the lake district to Norfolk or Lincolnshire. Unfortu- 
nately, the date and place of his birth are “equally 
unknown.”+® James Goldwell’s family had held their 
lands at Great Chart, Kent, since the early thirteenth 
century. John Hales’ father was a judge on Common 
Pleas and King’s Bench,’ and the bishop’s brothers 
and sisters married comfortable local gentry.2* John 


16 Thompson, 1947: p. 25, n. 2. 

17 Thomas Fuller, 1840: 3: p. 304. Strickland married early 
and had a daughter who married (1) Sir John de Derwent- 
water, (2) Robert de Louther, and from this latter union the 
Earls of Lonsdale were descended. It has been suggested that 
Strickland’s wife died and that “it was a broken hearted widower 
who decided to be ordained,’ C. M. L, Bouch, Prelates and 
People of the Lake Counties (Kendal, 1948), p. 109. 

18 J. Nicholson and R. Burn, The History and Antiquities of 
the Counties of Westmorland and Cumberland (London, 1777) 
1: pp. 88-93. 

19 His father was buried at Penrith, his mother somewhere 
in Lincolnshire: Bowet’s Register, p. xxii. 

20 As justice of Common Pleas he received 110 marks plus 
two robes per annum, hardly a mean salary, if it were regu- 
larly paid. He was a benefactor of Exeter College, Oxford. 

21 Hales’ father had been a king’s sergeant of the law prior to 
his appointment to Common Pleas in 1422: Prince, 1810: p. 455. 
Simon Sydenham’s father had been a justice of Common Bench, 
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Morton could include midland sheriffs and a lieutenant 
of Nottingham Castle among his ancestors, before the 
family had moved to Dorset in the early fifteenth cen- 
tury. An uncle of the bishop sat in Parliament for 
Shaftesbury. Henry Chichele was the son of a “promi- 
nent burgess” of Higham Ferrers.”?? John Alcock’s 
father was a merchant in Hull, and he served as cham- 
berlain of his city in 1432-1433.78 Stillington’s father 
owned the manor of Nether Ancaster. 

These men are fair representatives of the ambitious 
and able sons of the middle classes who supplied the 
stable manpower which filled so many high positions 
in the church, as they did in the King’s service, on both 
a national and local level. They rose high, but mobility 
is a relative matter, and of course they did not start at 
the bottom. They had some advantage in their birth, 
and those who became bishops were lucky and clever 
enough to make full use of their start. What has been 
said about Thomas Rotherham must have been true for 
numerous others: 


His parents, though not in an elevated rank, were suffi- 
ciently opulent to send him, after he had received the 
rudiments of education in his native county, first to Eton 
and then to Cambridge.?# 


These gentry-born clerics spread their promotions to 
the episcopacy across the century and over the kingdom, 
as did those born above them. Five of them were 
nominated in the first decade of the century, five in the 
sixth. But there is no evidence of a policy, on the part 
of the King, prelates, or barons of turning to the gentry 
at any particular time for a supply of bishops.25 The 
circumstances of most episcopal elections thrust forward 
individual skills or political allies of the moment, re- 
gardless of the ultimate background of the candidate 
chosen. There is little indication of any specific appeal 
to the bourgeoisie for sons to fill the episcopate. During 
the course of the century fourteen of the seventeen 


and Nicholas Bubwith was probably related to the Henry 
Bubwith who had been a royal sergeant of arms in 1389. 

22 Chichele’s Register 1: pp. xvi-xix, for details of his birth 
and early life. 

23 Alcock’s brother Robert became sheriff of Hull in 1471, 
a member of Parliament in 1478, and Mayor in 1480. 

24 E. Foss, The Judges of England (London, 1851) 4: p. 473. 
This seems a safe way to sum up. R. L. Storey, Thomas 
Langley, p. 2: “His origin, therefore, if humble was not obscure; 
although it was not sufficiently privileged to make his career 
easy, neither was it an obstacle to any promotion his natural 
ability might earn.” 

25 Jacob, 1961: p. 272, hypothesizes that there might have 
been a conscious effort by Chichele to elevate men from 
the same burgher and academic background which produced 
him. But his analysis, like those of Pantin and Highfield, 
contrasts the nobility with the civil servants, the academics, the 
scholars, etc., as though these were mutually incompatible roads 
toward a bishopric. The nobiles, with some exceptions, did 
not ride into the episcopate on birth alone. In reality, each 
category of status or service embraced the different social 
groups, and men of each class rose by dint of success in 
several different but simultaneous careers. 
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dioceses were occupied, upon first elevation, by men of 
identifiable gentry antecedents. Only Lincoln, Wor- 
cester, and York were never filled by men from this 
intermediate social realm, and the Archbishopric of 
York hardly counts, for all its fifteenth-century occu- 
pants came in by virtue of translation. 

There remain those men about whose origins we 
know little or nothing. With some exceptions, we 
generally assume these bishops came from the lower 
ranks of free society. For twenty-nine men we can 
identify the county of origin but nothing else. It is not 
very helpful to be told that William Aiscough was 
“descended of a worshipful and very ancient family now 
living at Kelsey,” Lincolnshire, but it is better than 
nothing at all. It indicates that Aiscough, like others 
in this category, came from a family on the fringes of 
the “middle class,” and not from a family which securely 
anchored itself in the calm waters of local prominence 
or prosperity. Thomas Bekynton came from Becking- 
ton, Somerset. His father was a weaver, according to 
contemporary tales. But, says the editor of his official 
correspondence, “nothing is known either of his parent- 
age or of his family.” And if we know whence he came, 
this bit of information must be balanced against the fact 
that “he does not appear to have felt any strong attach- 
ment to his native place.’’?? 

Fuller enumerates some of the bishops as being among 
the worthies of the various counties. But this sheds 
little light on who, in what station, produced a partic- 
ular worthy. To learn that Robert Hallum was a 
Wiltshire man is of limited value. And even Fuller is 
properly sarcastic in telling us that Pitt says Hallum 
was “born of the blood royal of England, though how, 
or which way, he doth not acquaint us.’?* Walter 
Lyhart, on Gascoigne’s authority, is held to have been 
a native of Cornwall, while others have tried to place 
his family in Norwich. Adam Moleyns does not seem 
to have been the grandson of a William Moleyns ( Moli- 
neux) who was knighted by the Black Prince after the 
battle of Navarrete in 1367, as has been alleged. Efforts 
to upgrade Moleyns on the social ladder have been thor- 
oughly examined, and the verdict must be that we know 
nothing at all of his origins.2® John Russell, not con- 
nected with the later Dukes of Bedford, first saw this 
world in St. Peter’s parish, Winchester. Roger Whelp- 
dale came from Greystoke, Cumberland. Several bish- 
ops were born, if not raised in Wales: Philip Morgan, 
Reginald Pecock, and Henry Ware, while Robert Mas- 
call came from Shropshire. 


26 Fuller, 1840: 2: p. 274. 

27 Official Correspondence of Thomas Bekynton, edited by G. 
Williams, “Rolls Series,” 1872: 1: pp. xv—xxvii. 

28 Fuller, 1840: 3: p. 323. 

29E. Axon, “Bishop Adam Moleyns (or Molyneux): Was 
he a Lancashire Man?” Trans. Lancashire and Cheshire Anti- 
quarian Soc. 51 (1936): pp. 44-50. The traditional tales all 
seem to be without foundation. The DNB has him the son 
of Sir Richard Moleyns of Sefton, Lancashire, and his wife 
Ellen, daughter of Sir Thomas Ursewick. 
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We know more about social origins for men from the 
later part of the century. Of the twenty-nine men for 
whom we can supply no information except probable 
county of origin, sixteen had reached the episcopate by 
1430. Furthermore, these twenty-nine, presumably of 
less-exalted social standing, were concentrated into ten 
dioceses upon their first appointment. These were 
generally the minor sees of the realm: six of the men 
went to Chichester, four to Carlisle, four to Rochester. 
While three did go directly to the great see of Lincoln, 
none ever sat at Durham, York, Winchester, Canter- 
bury, or Exeter (though Edmund Lacy and John Cat- 
terick did eventually reach Exeter by dint of transla- 
tion). So if we wish to say that the episcopate was 
open to talent and to men of service, and that poor boys 
could reach the very apex of the ecclesiastical pyramid, 
we must still remember that some branches of the epis- 
copate were clearly more open to the climbers than 
were others. 

There remain a dozen men whose origins we know 
nothing at all. Three of them at least enjoy the distinc- 
tion of being explicitly singled out, by the editors of 
their registers, as being unknown qualities: Boulers, 
Thomas Milling, and Thomas Polton.*° Reginald Bou- 
lers tried to assert, through the use of heraldic devices, 
a connection with the Butlers, Earls of Ormond. It 
was a good try, but the editor of Boulers’ register con- 
cludes that we can ascertain nothing about his birth, 
parentage, or early life. It is of interest to learn that 
some men did aspire to high origins, despite their self- 
made success, and that heraldic forgery was one way 
of compensating for birth. 

Nine other bishops have managed to escape all detec- 
tion, even an explicit recognition of their obscurity of 
origin. We might easily assume that their original 
anonymity was reflected in insignificant episcopal ca- 
reers. However, four of the nine were translated, a 
rate of translation which compares with that enjoyed 
by the nobles. So if there was some tendency to put 
men of better birth into the better sees, it was not an 
ironclad rule or policy, and there was always room for 
further mobility within the episcopate, though that does 
not concern us. 

The episcopate may not have had any distinct social 
flavor, but it had a faint regional one.’ Including the 
sons of the aristocrats, who can sometimes be surpris- 
ingly hard to place geographically, we know the county 
of origin of about sixty bishops. Twenty-five of them 
came from the six northern counties, i.e., Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, Cheshire, Durham, Cumberland, and West- 


30 Polton’s Register, p. iii. The editor dismisses him: “There’s 
little need to give a detailed account of a Bishop of Hereford 
who, so far as we know, never set foot in his diocese. Of 
Thomas Polton’s parentage and early life, we can discover 
nothing.” 

31 The early fourteenth-century episcopate had no regional 
bias, Edwards, 1959: p. 76. Miss Edwards does say that most 
bishops turned out to be local men. 
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morland. Given the vagaries of fifteenth-century dia- 
lects, their southern colleagues must have been glad that 
Latin was still a comprehensible medium of communi- 
cation. The northerners came to serve in sees outside 
their home areas. It is also worth pointing out, pending 
further discussion, below, that of the twelve regular 
clerics who became bishops, only two are known to 
have come from families of at least a moderate social 
station. John Stanbury was probably a third-generation 
Stanbury of Morwenstow, Cornwall,?? and John Lowe’s 
family held land at Bradcot, Worcester. But men from 
the cloister also had more obscure records in regard to 
their education and their years of ecclesiastical service, 
so it is dangerous to be too dogmatic about the social 
origins of fifteenth-century monks on the basis of this 
limited amount of data. 

The episcopacy would seem to have lived up to its 
reputation of being open to talent. We know that many 
men of obscure background did make the grade. Some 
eventually went into the very front ranks of the epis- 
copate. Some of the nobles, and even some more distant 
cousins, made the grade more easily, no doubt, but for 
various reasons they never came to dominate the higher 
reaches of the church. Nor is there indication that they 
sought to do so. Certainly, there were enough sons 
left over from the marriage market to staff such an 
assault. Possibly the mixed social climate within the 
episcopacy made it uncongenial for some aristocrats, 
willing to settle for lucrative and less exacting sinecures 
within the church. ‘Furthermore, the educational pre- 
prequisites, though unwritten, were fairly rigorous, as 
we shall see. We know that some nobles made the 
episcopate, but then were destined to spend their entire 
careers in a single minor diocese, e.g., Richard Beau- 
champ at Norwich, William Percy and Richard Scrope 
at Carlisle. 

The general absence of great ecclesiastical leaders and 
of political saints in the fifteenth-century church has 
elicited many comments. Did the church really lose 
much in popular esteem through the dearth of such 
men? The social mobility the church offered may have 
been some compensation in the public eye, as well as 
to clerics. John Shirwood was the son of the town 
clerk of York.” Many a solid burgess in the north 
must have rejoiced more heartily in Shirwood’s suc- 
cessful rise than he would in the great piety of a Gros- 
seteste or another Hugh of Lincoln. 


EDUCATION 


A high station at birth was not absolutely necessary 
for the boy who aspired to become a bishop. But by 
the late fourteenth century a university education was. 
Of the seventy-nine bishops only six have left no veri- 


32 Stanbury s Register, p. i. Fuller, 1840, places his birth 
at Bratton (Broadtown), Devon: 1: p. 406. 

33 The family was in the meat trade, and the bishop’s father 
was an active member of the Yorkist faction within the city. 
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fable record of a connection with either Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. Of the remaining seventy-three, three or four 
had but cursory dealings with the universities, and may 
well have cut their studies short of even a first degree. 
But the overwhelming number of the bishops were uni- 
versity educated. Most had higher degrees. Many 
displayed a lifelong interest in things intellectual, an in- 
terest either created or nourished by their stay at the 
university. Not a few proved to be benefactors of 
education and educational institutions, in life and in 
death. 

This generally high level of formal education for the 
top men in the church’s elite ranks is not a surprise. 
It was but the logical conclusion of a process which had 
been developing for some time. The universities, since 
their origin, had been training and supplying an ever- 
increasing proportion of the bishops. The complete 
dominance which university men came to exercise over 
the episcopate by the fifteenth century marked the final 
disappearance of the ill-educated medieval prelate, re- 
gardless of his birth or political backing. These facts 
must be set against the picture of intellectual torpor we 
are told prevailed at the English universities after the 
suppression of John Wycliffe and his followers. This 
prevalence of well-educated men serves to emphasize 
the peculiar and limited nature of university training, 
in terms of who was being trained, and for what pur- 
pose. It is hard to measure intellectualism, but it is 
not so difficult to count graduates and degrees. 

Clearly, if the universities did train large numbers of 
men, already in lower orders and often rather obviously 
destined for high places in the church, it is to be ex- 
pected that they trained most of the future bishops. 
If brains were not the main criterion for the elevation 
of men to the episcopate, they were hardly to be over- 
looked. With only a few exceptions, whatever else 
served to make a man a bishop, some degree of intel- 
ligence, partially connoted by formal higher education, 
was usually present. And in the practical, service- 
oriented world of the fifteenth-century church, this often 
meant education in a particular academic or intellectual 
discipline. If he did not arrive at Oxford or Cambridge 
by his late teens, the chances of a given cleric ever be- 
coming a bishop were almost nil, regardless of what 
else he had in his favor. By this early point in a man’s 
life his vocation had already been chosen. He came to 
the university either in or about to take minor orders. 
He had to get on the main path quickly or else he had 
to accept, by his early twenties, that no matter what 
else operated in his favor, his chances of ever getting 
into the ultimate ecclesiastical elite were small indeed. 
This early step was a crucial one. 

For boys of high birth the road was probably a very 
easy one. If they were destined for the church, uni- 
versity entrance and preferments came thick and fast. 
If one was of more humble social origins, correspond- 
ingly more ability (and luck) had to be shown, and from 
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an early date. An inspirational force or patron had 
to be found quickly, either by the youth or by his family 
or local priest. Unfortunately, we know little about the 
very early youth and the pre-university lives of the 
bishops. This is generally as true for men of noble as 
of lesser birth. Perhaps there is a certain degree of 
typicality, as well as of romance, in the story of how 
William of Wykham found Henry Chichele, a nine-year- 
old boy tending his father’s flocks, and then steered the 
young scholar on the Winchester College.t This was 
the church’s counterpart to the tales of the archbishop’s 
contemporary, Dick Whittington, and it must have 
caught the fancy and fired the ambition of many a priest 
of humble stock. 

There is solid information on the lives of very few 
of the bishops before they reached the university. These 
critical years, when the first great steps towards ad- 
vancement were taken, are usually hidden in total dark- 
ness. Though we know but little more about their 
youth, we assume the men of aristocratic families had 
few problems; their way to Oxford or Cambridge had 
been prepared by tutors, either at home, in a school of 
quality, or perhaps within the household of a distin- 
guished prince of the church. Men of good gentry 
family had a future almost as safely laid out, if the 
family were enterprising and with suitable connections. 
A boy of obvious promise was not likely to encounter 
much opposition at home if he chose or was chosen for 
a career in the church. 

Below these higher social ranks there was more need 
to scramble. It is eloquent testimony to the service 
silently provided by the large number of local and un- 
heralded grammar schools in the realm when we realize 
that they both trained and helped to single out the 
future leaders of the church. Almost every clerk, re- 
gardless of where he himself was destined to halt on 
the ladder of promotion, had his eye out for the promis- 
ing youth who could go up and up. To say that this 
was not wholly a disinterested enterprise for the older 
man serves to emphasize the social utility of the system 
for all concerned. Men who helped raise the humble to 
high offices could hope to be remembered. Of course, 
young talent which existed did not invariably get recog- 
nized. But at least there was a machinery whereby it 
could be recognized, and, once recognized, advanced. 
And no matter how humble the boy’s beginnings, once 
singled out and recognized he might be properly edu- 
cated and admitted to the university. Once there, he 
was in a competitive world where merit and favor 
counted heavily. 

We know of a handful of bishops who went to Oxford 
or Cambridge from grammar schools, beginning to flour- 
ish in the realm. John Kemp, a native of Kent, may 
have received his early education from the monks of 
Christ Church, Canterbury. We have seen that Chichele 


1 Hook, 1867: pp. 2-3. 
bearing upon its authenticity. 


This reference to the tale has no 
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went to Winchester, after a primary education at the 
hands of one Henry Barton, mayor and local school- 
master in Higham Ferrers. William Waynflete, 
founder of Magdelen College, allegedly went to Win- 
chester as well, but proof is lacking.2 Thomas Bekynton 
did go there, possibly on the nomination of the founder 
himself. He later proceeded to New College, Oxford.* 
Thomas Rotherham possibly attended the new college 
at Eton. John Alcock received his first formal learning 
at the grammar school attached to Beverley collegiate 
church. Others went, no doubt, to similar schools; 
their foundation was becoming a standard part of large 
benefactions to chantries and colleges. Some boys were 
still being educated in monastic primary schools. This 
is where all the dozen regulars who became bishops 
seem to have started. 

In fact, as in fiction, the youth of promise is often 
singled out from an early age. The details of this 
process, repeated innumerable times, are lost beyond re- 
covery for most of the bishops. But later writers have 
assured us that these ornaments of the church blossomed 
early. William Dudley was, from an early age, “by 
his parents designed for a scholar,” nor were they dis- 
appointed.” William Grey, who did become a great 
patron of Renaissance humanism, at least by fifteenth- 
century English standards, was fortunate in that his 
friends, “perceiving in him a notable towardnesse and 
sharpnesse of witte, dedicated him unto learning.’’® 
Many a career bore witness to a love of learning, planted 
early and deep. In later life many bishops proved to 
be benefactors of education, and their encouragement of 
schools and scholars helped prepare a subsequent gener- 
ation to follow in their well-trained footsteps. 

A bare half-dozen of the bishops do not seem to have 
at least attended Oxford or Cambridge: William Booth, 
John Hales, William Heyworth, Thomas Langley, Alex- 
ander Tottington, and John Wakeryng. Tottington was 
a monk, and was directly elected by his own chapter to 
become Bishop of the regular cathedral at Norwich in 
1406. He was a popular local figure, and does not 
appear to have been hobbled by any lack of education, 
though his diocese was a minor one as far as national 
affairs went, and his episcopate was without particular 
distinction. It is impossible to tell anything about the 
intellectual background of Heyworth or Wakeryng. In 
the past both John Hales and Thomas Langley have 
been flattered by stories which credited them with for- 
mal university education, Langley at Cambridge’ and 


2 Emden, Oxford Register, sub nomine. 

3 Bekynton’s Register, p. vii. 

4 Two men who were to become bishops, John Chedworth and 
John Stanbury, were among those who drew up the original 
statutes of Eton College. 

5 Fuller, 1840: 3: p. 130. 

6 Francis Godwin, 1615: p. 276. Godwin says that “to see a 
Gentleman of great lineage, having maintenance at will, to 
become very learned, especially in Divinity, is in deede a 
wonder, and seldome saene.” 

7 Storey, Thomas Langley, p. 2. 
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Hales at Exeter College, Oxford. But neither story 
quite seems to stand up to critical examination, and we 
must deem their university careers as improbable. Wil- 
liam Booth presents a unique case. Alone of all the 
bishops of the century, he had been a student at Eng- 
land’s “third university,” the Inns of Court. At Gray’s 
Inn he became versed in “our Municipal Laws till he 
quitted that profession on the proffer of a chancellor’s 
place in St. Paul’s and took orders upon him.”® He 
was the sole man to rise to the episcopacy by way of 
the Inns of Court and a lay career, and he was the only 
bishop with a professional knowledge of the common 
law. 

All the other bishops have left some record of a 
university affiliation. The amount of exposure varies 
widely, from the cursory Oxford career of Nicholas 
Bubwith, uncapped by even a bachelor’s degree, to the 
handful of degrees and years of academic service of 
Richard Courtenay or Marmaduke Lumley. There are 
various ways in which the material on education can be 
organized. Station at birth, geographical origins, Ox- 
ford or Cambridge, etc., are all meaningful distinctions. 
But the field of major or special training seems the 
most significant distinction, since preparation for the 
subsequent career is our basic point of inquiry. We 
know that the vast majority of the bishops were uni- 
versity educated. They were also professionally trained, 
in the sense that most had at least one degree beyond 
the training received from the arts faculty. Only a few 
left without any degree, and except for some of the 
nobles, most at least had some instruction from one of 
the advanced faculties. 

The number of men who trained in theology was 
actually greater than the number professionally trained 
in law—thirty-three in theology to thirty in law. This 
comes as a surprise. The absence of a bold and original 
intellectual life in fifteenth-century Oxford, after and 
because of the suppression of Lollardy, is a common- 
place in the history of English education. But in noting 
this decline we perhaps fail to mark that in quantitative 
terms the theology faculty continued to train a high 
proportion of men seeking the doctorate. That so many 
of the future bishops trained in theology does not neces- 
sarily contradict the picture of the theologians being 
conservative, unquestioning hacks. The fact of their 
training gives little indication of original or even deep 
thought on their part. But it does show that the ortho- 
dox, circumscribed theology curriculum was not utterly 
devoid of appeal, at least not to men who wanted the 
credentials of higher learning. The content may have 
interested them less, for many of the clerks training in 


8 Prince, 1810: pp. 455-456, has Hales as provost of Oriel for 
fifteen years: “In this very reputable station doth Mr. Halse 

. continue the space of fifteen years; and then his fame 
having reached the court, he was, by that pious prince King 
Henry VI...made bishop of Coventry and Lichfield.” 

9Fuller, 1840: 1: p. 267. Gascoigne asserts that William 
Booth was unlettered. 
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theology obviously had little intention of spending the 
rest of their days as professional teachers and scholars. 

The large number of trained theologians in the epis- 
copate also stands as a qualification of the accepted view 
of a wholly service-oriented episcopate, reading canon 
and civil law almost from the cradle so as best to serve 
king, country, and pope.t® Men with degrees in theol- 
ogy had no trouble in rising through both the secular 
and ecclesiastical civil service. They often did so with 
great success. They were not hampered by their “high 
brow” or impractical education from the pursuit of 
careerist and practical callings once in the world. 
Knowledge of canon law was not a prerequisite. Speak- 
ing generally, the chances of reaching the episcopate 
without a university education were slim; for a secular 
cleric they were almost non-existent. But once at the 
university, one sort of education was about as useful as 
another. The odds against eventual promotion were 
no worse for the theologian than for the lawyer, despite 
the existence of some posts along the road which could 
only be filled by a trained lawyer. 

As were most of the educated bishops in general, the 
majority of the theologians were Oxford men. They 
were a serious-minded group, and about twenty-three of 
them earned their doctorates. The rest all took a B.Th., 
in most cases after spending the preliminary years 
needed for an M.A. Progress through the university 
was rarely rapid. William Aiscough received his M.A. 
in 1423, his D.Th. in 1432. Nicholas Close was proctor 
of Cambridge a full decade before he received his doctor- 
ate, and this interval marks the minimal gap between 
his first and last degrees. Even Thomas Langton’s 
B.Th. came four years after he had received his M.A. 
These examples are typical, and the long duration of 
studies was usually necessary. Residence was not al- 
ways continuous, but the course was rigorous and the 
material to be covered extensive. Rickinghall was not 
unique in stretching his academic career out for twenty 
years. If something had to be sacrificed during the years 
of study, we suspect that it was more likely to be the 
scholar’s pastoral obligations than his academic. Except 
for a few aristocrats, imposed upon them and sometimes 
treated with unmerited deference, the universities had 
no need to tolerate second-rate men. 

Of the nobly born bishops, only three worked in 
theology: Robert FitzHugh, William Grey of Ely, and 
William Scrope. Given the ease with which such men 
could make their way, the concern of these three for the 
formally elaborate contents of the theology curriculum 
must have indicated some considerable intellectual curi- 
osity. Nobles usually either stopped with an arts degree 
or went into law. William Grey was a famous student. 
He passed from England to continental schools, matri- 


10 This is contrary to what Highfield, 1956: p. 127, tells us 
about Edward III’s bishops: “Here in mathematical terms is a 
reflection of the well-known tendency to study law rather than 
theology, a development much lamented by contemporary 
writers.” 
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culating at Cologne, where he lived in princely style, 
and then on to Florence, Padua, and Ferrara. He com- 
bined services for the king and the papacy with his own 
studies during an extended, if interrupted, Italian stay. 
He was a major patron of humanism in England, in 
large part because of acquaintance with the “new learn- 
ing” and its practitioners made while abroad. Robert 
FitzHugh was a good scholar, with degrees from both 
English universities. Scrope seems to have been an 
unaggressive figure, though he was a scholar in theology 
at Cambridge and eventually the chancellor there. All 
of the regulars who went to the university at all did 
their work in theology, usually residing at their order’s 
house or hostel in the university town. As best we 
can tell, all the social categories were represented in the 
ranks of theologians. 

A few men, treated below, flirted with Lollardy. 
Otherwise the bishops cut a rather narrow swathe in 
fifteenth-century thought, and they certainly did not 
intellectually dominate the church. Reginald Pecock 
was the unfortunate exception, but full recognition of the 
value and originality of his contribution only came long 
after his death. Richard Fleming made in innovation 
in the procedure adopted for disputations in theology 
which was still being used by that faculty a generation 
later. But this was a methodological or pedagogical re- 
form, rather than an original intellectual contribution. 
John Stanbury, a Carmelite, has been awarded the am- 
biguous credit of being “generally as learned as any of 
his order.”?2 None of the substantial corpus of his 
writings are extant.*% John Shirwood was hailed as 
“a great learned man, an excellent Poet, a Grecian.” 
He brought “many copies of divers rare Greek authors” 
from Italy to England.1* Robert Macall, another Car- 
melite, was distinguished at Oxford, “first in philos- 
ophy, in which he took Aristotle as his guide, and after- 
wards in theology.”?® A few other bishops, particularly 
John Lowe and William Grey of Ely, were similarly 
respected. Lowe not only “writ divers good works 
very well worth reading,’ but he was a “carefull 
searcher after good bookses, so as divers copies of some 
ancient fathers had utterly perished but for his dili- 
gence.”*® Roger Whelpdale was an author of minor 
repute,’”? as was Robert Mascall. John Langdon wrote 


11 R. Weiss, Humanism in England during the Fifteenth 
Century (Oxford, 1941), pp. 86-96, for a full treatment of Grey. 
The conclusion is, p. 95: “The position of Grey in the history 
of English humanism should, like that of Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester, be viewed from the angle of patronage rather than 
that of actual scholarly achievement.” 

12 Fuller, 1840: 1: p. 406. 

13 Stanbury’s Register, p. v. 

14 Godwin, 1615: p. 666, and R. Weiss, op. cit., pp. 149-153. 

15 DNB, sub nomine. 

16 Godwin, 1615: p. 488. 

17 Fuller, 1840: 1: p. 342, where he is singled out as a 
good logician (for his Summulae Logicales), a good mathe- 
matician (for his De Quanto et Continuo), and a good divine 
(for his De Deo Invocando). 
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a chronicle of his own time. Lacy is the putative author 
of the anonymous “Gesta Henrici Quinti,” a major 
source for the early part of the reign. 

As patrons, several more distinguished themselves. 
Besides Grey of Ely, John Shirwood, the gifted aristo- 
crat George Neville, and Thomas Bekynton (a lawyer 
rather than a theologian) all deserve mention in the 
history of English education and humanism.*® Both 
scholarship and literary patronage were compatible with 
a life of active service, and many a bishop’s scholarly 
works must have been turned out at night and in the 
odd spare moments of a busy, practical life, perhaps 
taking many years for their completion. The writings 
of the bishops tended to run to matters of practical con- 
cern, as did most of their lives and careers. 

Some men did service as university teachers. Regi- 
nald Pecock taught under the aegis of Exeter College, 
Oxford, while still in his mid-twenties, and we note that 
his early views do not seem to have been unduly contro- 
versial. Reginald Boulers is referred to as “sacre 
theologiae professor.’’*® This does not necessarily indi- 
cate membership in the university faculty, but it at 
least is a mark of considerable intellectual respectability. 
Others, e.g., Gilbert, William Grey, and Stanbury, were 
referred to, in public documents, in much the same 
way.” The chances are that few if any of the bishops, 
except perhaps some of the regulars, became “profes- 
sional” scholars or educators, though many had some 
years experience as lecturers, disputants, and preachers. 
Waynflete taught at Winchester through the 1430's, and 
he was involved in the foundation of Eton College. He 
was provost there from 1442 until his elevation to the 
see of Winchester in 1447. But a full-time, extended 
commitment to the education of the young, no matter 
how gifted or wellborn, was not a career which would 
usually lead to a bishopric. However, as one additional 
type of service and experience, in addition to one’s 
practical and administrative achievements, it was a 
valuable credential. 

Only thirty of the bishops had formal university train- 
ing in law, the most obviously practical discipline for 
a man in a world where elevation supposedly came in 
return for administrative service. Oxford trained about 
three-fourths of the lawyers, as it did the theologians. 


18 Weiss, op. cit., passim. Bishop Grey was a generous patron 
of John Free, who filled an emotional void the bishop experi- 
enced when his own nephew, a promising young scholar, died 
unexpectedly. KR. J. Mitchell, John Free (London, 1955), 
passim. 

19 Bekynton Correspondence 1: p. 27. 

20 Chichele’s Register 4: pp. 113-114: CPR 1441-46, p. 390: 
CPR 1446-52, p. 119. Thomas More spoke of the learning of 
Russell and Morton. Thomas More, The History of King 
Edward III edited by R. S. Sylvester (New Haven, 1963), p. 
25: “doctour Russell, bysshoppe of Lyncoln, a wyse manne and 
a good and of muche experyence, and one of the beste learned 
menne vndoubtedly that Englande hadde in hys time,” and p. 
90: “doctor Morton bishop of Ely ...a man of gret natural 
wit, very wel learned.” 
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The majority of the lawyers completed the full course 
of graduate or professional training, and came away 
with a doctorate. About half the lawyers reflected the 
need for versatile men and they took work in both canon 
and civil law. What little they had to learn of the 
common law to carry out their duties had to be picked 
up after they left the university, it would seem, by 
dint of experience in the King’s service. Their need 
for any working knowledge of common law was but 
slight. This is an indication of how separate realms of 
government could exist side by side in the medieval 
state, rather than an indictment of the bishops as ill- 
trained. 

University careers were often interrupted, and the full 
course of university legal training might take the same 
five to ten years after the arts course as theological 
studies did. And as with the theologians, the ecclesias- 
tical and even the government career of the law student 
was often well advanced before the last academic degree 
had been earned. None of the regulars who became 
bishops had any academic legal training. Nor did more 
than a few of the noblemen. Legal skills were the 
vehicle whereby “lower middle class” boys chose to try 
their hand, knowing they had but one opportunity in 
a competitive world, and that they had to chose practi- 
cally and wisely. Of the lawyers, only Bekynton and 
Alcock produced much scholarship or ranked as distin- 
guished patrons of learning. Bekynton was a major 
government servant for many years, and he wrote a 
“judicious” work against the Salic Law; his official cor- 
respondence would not quite rank as an original schol- 
arly production, but it is more revealing and more in- 
teresting than the minor theological treatises of most of 
his contemporaries. 

A few bishops seem to have eschewed any special 
course of study. They ended their academic careers 
with nothing but work under the faculty of arts. A 
number of nobles were in this unspecialized category : 
Edmund Audley, William Dudley, George Neville, 
Richard Neville, and William Percy. These men were 
less likely to have been under immediate pressure to 
work their way up by rendering services which required 
expert knowledge. This is not to say that they simply 
coasted into bishoprics, as we shall see. But they did 
not need special skills to attract attention from the start. 
John Arundel—not of the noble family of that name, 
but of Cornish origins—was the sole bishop to have 
been a doctor of medicine. He eventually rose through 
medical service to Henry Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, 
and then to Henry VI himself. But Arundel had a long 
and useful career of academic service at Oxford and in 
the church, as well as his professional skills, to boost 
him. 

Apart from the professional training and intellectual 
stimulation offered by the universities, what impact did 
they have upon their most successful alumni. How 
much of these men’s lives, in terms of both time and 
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effort, did they claim? Many of the future bishops 
served as functionaries and officials either to the uni- 
versity aS a corporation or else to their own college. 
This is as we should expect, for the future bishops were 
likely to be men of distinction long before their episcopal 
promotion. They served their universities, and their 
own interests were doubtlessly served in turn by these 
labors. A term of office in a prestigious position at 
Oxford or Cambridge hardly hampered a talented young 
cleric’s chances of rising still higher. 

Eight chancellors of each university went on to be- 
come bishops in the fifteenth century. Of the Oxford 
group, only one had previously been the master or head 
of a college: John Carpenter, who had been dean of 
Oriel in 1425 and provost there from 1428 until 1435, 
before he became chancellor in 1437. The other seven 
chancellors, including William Grey, later Bishop of 
London, Richard Courtenay, George Neville, and Lionel 
Woodville from the ranks of the nobles, came directly 
from their studies. Some of the chancellors more than 
carried a fair share of the burdens of their office. Rich- 
ard Courtenay tried to lead the resistance to Archbishop 
Arundel’s visitation of Oxford, aimed at stamping out 
Lollardy and academic independence. Elected in 1406, 
about seven years after he had received his B.C.L., 
Courtenay was forced by the King to resign in Septem- 
ber, 1411. But he was re-elected by the university in 
November of that same year, and he stayed in office for 
at least another eighteen months.’ Though his aggres- 
sive posture against Arundel was totally unsuccessful, 
he remained on good personal terms with the Prince of 
Wales, and in 1412 persuaded Henry IV to give a gilt 
cross to Oxford as a sign of reconciliation. As chan- 
cellor he also worked on drawing up the statutes for 
the university library. In return for this he was given 
free access, for life, to the books.?? If Courtenay fur- 
nishes an extreme case of service to and involvement 
with the university, most of the other chancellors turned 
in creditable records. Even such a political appointee 
as Lionel Woodville, the King’s brother-in-law, has 
been assessed as a respectable academic chancellor. He 
was summarily dismissed by Richard III in 1483, but 
this was because of personal animus between the two 
men, not incompetence.?* 

Apart from the chancellors, thirteen other bishops 
either headed an Oxford college or performed a uni- 
versity function there at some point in their pre- 
episcopal careers. Robert Gilbert was selected from a 
short list of three candidates presented to Chichele in 


21 DNB, sub nomine: CPL VI, pp. 302-304: CPR 1405-8, 
p. 361. 

22 Being chancellor sometimes meant having to leave the ivory 
tower. In 1407, “certain rebels in the Castle of Lampader have 
made submission to him and have sworn on the Host admin- 
istered to them by the hands of the king’s kinsman Master 
Richard Courtenay, chancellor of the University of Oxford:” 
CPR 1405-08, p. 361. 

23 C. Scolfield, 1923: 2: p. 440. 
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1417, from which the warden of Merton was to be 
chosen.” As warden he worked for his college and 
argued the eternal case in favor of getting more benefices 
in the church for university graduates. John Arundel 
was principal of St. Mildred’s Hall in 1424, and junior 
proctor of Oxford, in 1426-1427. James Goldwell was 
principal of George Hall, and Edmund Lacy’s service 
included a spell as bursar and master of University 
College, where he had previously been a fellow. Roger 
Whelpdale was active in the affairs of Queen’s College, 
as camerarius, treasurer, and finally as provost. He 
was also, while treasurer of his college, a senior proctor 
in the university. 

Given its smaller number of students and graduates, 
Cambridge produced sons even more devoted to their 
alma mater. Eight men who were to become bishops 
served as chancellors, and seven others headed colleges 
or halls (and four served in both capacities). Nicholas 
Close was an original fellow of King’s College, and his 
role in the establishment of that great corporation was 
a major one. Henry VI made him “master of the 
fabric,” and committed “the building of that house to 
his fidelity, who right honestly discharged his trust 
therein.”*> Close had been proctor of Cambridge in 
the 1430’s, and he became the chancellor in 1449. 

We know that the men active in medieval academic 
governance were generally quite young, and men with 
the ability to become bishops would certainly not be 
exceptions to this rule. Robert FitzHugh was just 
about finishing his studies when he served as chancellor 
of Cambridge, from 1423 to 1428.2° Some men were 
chancellors of the university before they headed their 
own college: John Rickinghall was chancellor from 
1415-1422, and then master of Caius from 1423 to 1436. 
Others held both positions simultaneously: William 
Scrope was warden of King’s Hall, 1457-1465, and 
chancellor, 1461-1462. And at both universities, men 
held college fellowships long after their own studies 
had formally ended, being fellows in some instances for 
ten or fifteen years. It was convenient as well as 
pleasant to have a base at the university. 

John Booth was appointed master of Gonville Hall, 
but some mischievous clerks hindered him when he 
essayed to take office.?” Under easier conditions, almost 
every one of the Cambridge men among the bishops 
stayed on there to serve in some administrative capacity. 
In the two universities together, thirty-six bishops (of 
seventy-three with university training) had either served 
as chancellor, head of a college, university proctor, or 


24 Chichele’s Register 1: pp. 159-160. 

25 Fuller, 1840: 3: p. 305. 

26 As warden of King’s College, FitzHugh received “the 
usual fee and eight marks a year for his robes by the hands 
of the sheriff of the county of Cambridge”: CPR 1422-26, p. 
210, and Proceedings of the Privy Council (PPC) 3: pp. 158- 
159. 

27 CPL XI, p. 120-121. 
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in some other official position. This was a strong record 
of service. 

Nor were the other thirty-seven without contribu- 
tions to their credit. William Aiscough, along with 
Close, helped compile the original statutes of King’s 
College in 1444. John Chedworth was also an early 
fellow there, being elected at the College’s second elec- 
tion, and serving as its second provost. Richard Praty 
was among those who sought Archbishop Chichele’s 
support in the effort to gain better preferments for 
graduates. Philip Repingdon, while chancellor of Ox- 
ford, served on a royal commission with jurisdiction in 
that county.’ William Scrope was perhaps chosen 
because of his high birth, but as chancellor he was con- 
sidered a good man to carry letters from Cambridge to 
the Earl of Warwick in 1461. He also served on a 
royal commission to investigate obstructions in the 
Cam.?® 

In 1443 John Stanbury arbitrated, in a dispute be- 
tween the junior proctor of Oxford and members of 
Trillock’s Inn. Richard Beauchamp was on the com- 
mission in charge of building the divinity school at 
Oxford. Thomas Bekynton presented the case for the 
faculty of law against the arts faculty before the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Others served in similar capaci- 
ties in what we might term intramural and extramural 
academic diplomacy and service. Thus well over half 
the future bishops produced by the universities gave 
some direct return for their education. 

A few of the men had been involved, in their younger 
days, in the excitement centering around Wycliffe and 
his ideas. We have seen how Richard Courtenay, while 
chancellor of Oxford, was involved in the institutional 
ramifications of Lollardy, though as “a friend of the 
Prince of Wales, (he) could never have been of doubtful 
orthodoxy.’’®° Some men, however, had been intellec- 
tually stimulated by those dangerous doctrines, though 
their eventual resting-place in the episcopate shows that 
they successfully repudiated the follies of their youth. 
Philip Repingdon, as a bright young divine in the 
1380’s, preached a strongly Lollard sermon at St. 
Frideswides’s in Oxford. After a suspension and an 
excommunication, he changed his stripes, in the manner 
of many a successful climber : 


Whether it were that time altered his 1udgement, or that he 
was overcome eyther with feare of trouble, or hope of ad- 
vancement, hee was content to recant his opinions at Paules 
Crosse. That done, the Clergy glad of gaining such a 
man unto their party . . . heaped upon him all manner of 
preferment.*? 


28 CPR 1399-1401, p. 563. 

29 CPR 1461-67, p. 133, 

30 DNB, sub nomine. 

31 Godwin, 1615: p. 306. Fuller, 1840: 1: p. 369, is no more 
charitable: “But alas! He became like the seed on stony ground, 
‘which, not having root in itself, enduring but for a while’ and 
withered away in persecution.” For Repingdon’s spiritual ups 
and downs, The Arts and Monuments of John Foxe (edited 
George Townsend) 3: passim. 
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He even went on to become a persecutor of his former 
fellows in heresy, and by 1402 he stood out as a con- 
spicuous figure in the university and in the suppression 
of Lollardy. 

Stephen Patrington, by way of contrast, had always 
been a fierce opponent of Wyclif and his doctrines, and 
he may have collected the materials on the heresy even- 
tually put together by Thomas Netter into the Fasciculi 
Zizamorum.*? Richard Fleming, a man of not incon- 
siderable intellectual distinction, also tempered the 
warmth of his early enthusiasm. Once considered to 
be “the head of these incorrigibles,’ he came around 
nicely. Like Richard Gilbert and John Stafford, 
Fleming went on to serve on various commissions dedi- 
cated to the definition and condemnation of the tainted 
doctrines. Fleming later directed the unseemly dis- 
interment of Wycliffe’s bones. After is was decided the 
Wycliffe’s works contained 267 errors, John Langdon 
was among those appointed to administer an intellectual 
loyalty oath to all who might have been corrupted. But 
as Lollardy was eliminated from Oxford by the early 
fifteenth century, only a few bishops at the turn of the 
century were ever really involved with it, either as 
supporters or as opponents. 

A few other aspects of their university careers can be 
briefly touched upon. Some of the young scholars came 
to Oxford or Cambridge by grace of papal dispensations 
which permitted them, for the sake of their studies, to 
absent themselves from their numerous benefices. Of 
course, such dispensations served to foster absenteeism 
and pluralism. But without them there was no way 
the flourishing university life could have been sustained. 
Someone always has to subsidize higher education, and 
in the Middle Ages the bill was largely paid, unwit- 
tingly, by parishioners whose priest was chronically 
absent. On the other hand, not as many of the future 
bishops profited from this form of indulgence as we 
might expect. About twelve or fifteen men in all re- 
ceived such licenses. Most of them were for a specific 
duration, usually from two to five years, and they might 
be renewed once or even twice. Occasionally a license 
was issued for a longer period, perhaps seven or ten 
years. But not always were the licenses issued without 
some regard for the flocks which supported the system. 
When Marmaduke Lumley received such a license from 
Henry Chichele, for a two-year absence, it was one of 
the few the metropolitan granted. Furthermore, Lumley 
was allowed to leave his church only if it were properly 
cared for and the poor not allowed to suffer through a 
lack of alms. And as Lumley was already a B.C.L. 
when he received this license, he was hardly a frivolous 


32 Fascicult Zizandiorum Magistri Johannis Wyclif, ascribed 
to Thomas Netter, edited W. W. Shirley “Rolls Series,” 
1858, pp. Ixx-lxxix, for a discussion of the authorship. Patring- 
ton was Netter’s patron and the probably author of part of the 
work: pp. Ixxvii-lxxviii. 


83 Wylie, 1884-1898: 3: p. 434. 
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youth, having a casual fling at some higher education.** 

Some few men added to their English education by 
continental schooling. Of these William Grey and Peter 
Courtenay, both aristocrats, added the most to their own 
development and to their country’s intellectual heritage 
through their foreign studies. Thomas Langton and 
John Shirwood both worked in continental schools as 
well, What other bits of information we can gather 
mostly relates to the sites the men occupied in the uni- 
versity towns, the debts they incurred, and the special 
privileges accorded them. While of casual interest, 
such aspects of student life tell little about those factors 
which helped these men, partially at least by dint of 
their higher education, to rise above so many contem- 
poraries in the service of the church and state. 

On the basis of their intellectual attainments and 
interests some of the bishops could properly be con- 
sidered as members of an intelligentsia. But this is 
merely an accolade. It no longer, by the fifteenth cen- 
tury, serves as a significant careerist distinction. With 
the full development of university education in late 
medieval Europe, the isolated splendor of the occasional 
scholar bishop of an earlier day was no longer the 
striking phenomenon it had been.** The generally high 
level of education now served to blunt the bifurcation 
between scholares and the other bishops, for they were 
almost all university graduates. A study of their aca- 
demic careers reveals not insignificant amounts of 
humanism, authorship, scholarship, bibliophilism, and 
intellectual patronage. It also reveals that these in- 
tellectual activities were but part of the whole institu- 
tionalized structure of university education. These 
activities had to take their place in the careers of the 
bishops, alongside university office-holding, academic 
diplomacy, fellowships, bursarships, dispensations for 
absenteeism, etc. Learning had not ceased to be of 
importance in the episcopate. But it had ceased to be 
a separate and specific form of endeavor, setting its 
(few) devotees apart from the many bishops who owed 
their rise to such factors as birth, politics, or the civil 
service. Almost all the bishops now came to their sees, 
if not as scholares, at least as competent, well-trained 
academics.” 

The growth of the universities did not only mean an 
educated episcopate. It meant that there was now a 
realm where training and service merged. We have 
seen that most bishops not only went to the university, 
but that they served it, often long and well. They 
gained prestige and experience, as well as contacts with 


34 Chichele’s Register 1: p. lxxx, and 4: p. 240. A dispensa- 
tion of this sort to Richard Courtenay specified that he was “by 
both parents of noble birth:’ CPL V, p. 271, and one to 
Richard FitzHugh also mentioned that he was “of baronial 
race,” CPL VII, p. 210. 

35 Mitchell, John Free, p. 95, for Courtenay’s activities as 
English rector at Padua. 

36 Pantin, 1963: pp. 14-15. 

37 Jacob, 1961: p. 272. 
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other men embarking on similar careers. All these 
forms of experience were potentially valuable. The 
university as the implanter of skills is easily remembered 
and credited. The university as the testing ground 
for those skills was also an important institution. That 
so few men now became bishops without this chapter 
in their lives testifies to its importance in their training. 


SINECURES AND BENEFICES 


Men did not become bishops in the fifteenth century 
because they were diligent in their pastoral duties. 
They rose through administrative service and political 
opportunism. But while serving the ecclesiastical hier- 
archy or the secular state, they did occupy livings in 
the church, mostly rectories and prebends in cathedrals 
and collegiate churches. And from these sinecures, 
rather than from their administrative positions and 
offices, came the bulk of the income which not only 
supported them but which freed them from parochial 
duties during the wait for the bishopric which would 
eventually come. An examination of their sinecure- 
holding tells virtually nothing of how or why these 
particular men did finally become bishops. Instead, 
this chapter treats the effects, rather than the causes, 
of their growing eminence. But the line of inquiry is 
not wholly a reflexive one, for it does give some indica- 
tion of the progressive steps by means of which a suc- 
cessful career was built and measured; usually by laying 
brick upon brick of preferment or promotion, rather 
than in leaping in great bounds from one story to the 
one above. 

Sinecures provided an income, though not usually 
the sum total of one’s earnings. The more engrossing 
and responsible administrative positions carried their 
own emoluments, as well as prestige. But the sine- 
cures held under the twin abuses of absenteeism and 
pluralism provided a sort of guaranteed annual wage 
without which the ambitious clerk was sorely handi- 
capped. That the wage might be a princely £500 or 
more is hardly insignificant. Furthermore, the accumu- 
lation of benefices was a visible reminder that one was 
on the road of upward mobility. Collecting benefices 
was as necessary to the ego of the highly competitive 
cleric, perhaps, as to his purse. 

Between their first provision to an ecclesiastical living 
and their episcopal promotion, the sixty-four secular 
bishops for whom we have information averaged 19.4 
years in the church. If we could be sure that our data 
were complete for each man, the average career span 
would be even greater. Livings earlier than the first 
we have been able to identify would undoubtedly be 
found, and so the 19.4 years would become a number in 
the low twenties. Of the secular clerics, some suc- 


1 Hook, 1840: p. 11, says a propos of Henry Chichele, “The 
remuneration of a lawyer was not a salary, but some ecclesiasti- 
cal preferment, which was either a sinecure, or a place the duties 
of which could be performed by a deputy.” 
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ceeded in spending a decade or less awaiting episcopal 
promotion. Thomas Bourchier, among those at one 
extreme, only had to while away nine years between 
his presentation to the prebend of Colwick in Lichfield 
Cathedral and his elevation to the see of Worcester in 
December, 1433. But being “of a race of great nobles,” 
he had collected dispensations and privileges from an 
early date.* On the other hand some of the bishops 
from noble families spent at least the average duration 
out in the field, awaiting promotion. Peter Courtenay 
worked a full thirty years between getting his prebend 
of Combe as a canon of Wells in 1448 and his elevation 
to Exeter in 1478. William Dudley served nineteen 
years, the average career span, and Robert FitzHugh, 
at the far extreme, actually served thirty-two years. 

There is one factor which mitigates the picture of 
aristocratic young clerics, forced to wait in the cold 
through the long years before they could get a bishopric. 
By dint of dispensations from Rome such favored men 
were often allowed to hold benefices when well below 
canonical age. George Neville was about ten years old 
in 1442 when he became the prebendary of Chardstock, 
Salisbury Cathedral. The dispensations came to him 
thereafter with monotonous regularity, permitting him 
to hold numerous livings, in absentia, while still under 
the prescribed age. After more than a decade of pre- 
ferment he was finally ordained a priest, when but 
twenty-two years old. This may be an anomalous case, 
as Neville was a bishop by his mid-twenties. But we 
know that other nobles certainly had an easy time keep- 
ing body and soul together. Thomas Bourchier was in 
his middle or late teens at the time of his first prefer- 
ment, in his mid-twenties upon episcopal elevation. Be- 
cause we do not know when most bishops were born, 
except by counting backwards from the dates of their 
university degrees, it is hard to determine their age 
upon taking episcopal office. Most men were probably 
about fifty when they first became bishops. The nobles 
seem to have averaged between thirty-five and forty. 
Their pre-episcopal careers both began and ended 
earlier, but most of their careers had been of average 
or near-average length. The careers had also been 
blessed with a more than customary number of prefer- 
ments and dispensations.* 

Not every one who had served a shorter-than-average 
ecclesiastical career had to be of good birth. If all 
fifteenth-century bishops, or at least all but the nobles, 
needed ability and luck, some had it to a particular 
degree. William Alnwick, John Kemp, John Alcock, 
Roger Whelpdale and a few more made the grade within 
ten or twelve years of their first known preferment. 
Henry Chichele went about sixteen years between his 


2CPL VII, pp. 563-564. 

3 CPL X, pp. 717-718. 

4 Pantin, 1963: p. 23. The fourteenth-century aristocrats who 
reached the episcopacy also started early. Courtenay became 


a bishop at twenty-five, Arundel at twenty-one, Beaufort at 
twenty-three. 
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first living, as rector of Whitchurch, Denbigh, and his 
provision to St. David’s in 1407. The examination of 
their university training has shown us how early in life 
most future bishops had to navigate certain crucial 
channels toward high promotion, e.g., admission to Ox- 
ford or Cambridge. In this same fashion first appoint- 
ments usually came, and had to come, by the time the 
clerk was in his early or mid-twenties. Where we can 
determine, the first appointment was likely to come be- 
fore ordination, at least before ordination to the priest- 
hood—many men were already in minor orders while 
in their mid teens. The race began early, and a slow 
start was usually a fatal handicap. 

Upon occasion the universities could offer some shel- 
ter against this fierce drive for early promotion. We 
know that much higher education was financed by the 
revenues being received from rectories and prebends to 
which the student had been provided. But by the late 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries a good bit of it was 
being subsidized by college funds and fellowships. The 
endowments of founders and other benefactors might 
enable young men of ability to keep off the extramural 
job market until their studies were well advanced. 
When financially possible this was good for a scholarly 
career, just as it is for the modern graduate student. 
It kept the scholar free of even the minimal obligations 
which might befall an absentee rector. 

College subsidies also significantly cut the number of 
years between the first preferment and episcopal pro- 
motion. Henry Chichele had his B.C.L. by the time he 
held his first rectorship. Thomas Langton had been a 
fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge for twelve years 
before he became rector of Seaham, Durham. Some 
men went so far as to spend the bulk of their pre- 
episcopal careers in academic circles and hardly had to 
worry at all about the world of promotion and prefer- 
ment. Nicholas Close was one, being in his forties 
when he finally became vicar of St. John Zachary, Cam- 
bridge. He was Bishop of Carlisle within another five 
years, after a life of service to the university, especially 
to Henry VI’s new foundation of King’s College. Some 
fifteen of the bishops sheltered for many years in the 
two universities, finding its training and service a more 
secure route to influential jobs and friends than were 
other ecclesiastical positions. This avenue which the 
university opened up toward a bishopric helps explain 
the popularity of academic office holding. Positions in 
the colleges and universities stood in lieu of sinecures 
gained in the less congenial and less sheltered atmo- 
sphere of the church at large. 

Some men put in decades of service to the church. 
John Arundel, the lone doctor of medicine among the 
bishops, labored for another twenty-nine years after he 
obtained his first rectory at Stow in 1430. It was some 
compensation, at least, that the years were neither 
barren of reward nor ill-paid. And the living at Stow 
did not come until ten years after the award of an 
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early fellowships at Exeter College shows us that 
Arundel had already begun his career. Numerous other 
men were about thirty years in the field before becoming 
bishops: Peter Courtenay and Richard FitzHugh of 
the nobles, as well as John Chaundler, Henry Bowet, 
and William Waynfleet. John Rickinghall was ordained 
as an acolyte in 1376, and in 1381 he went to the living 
of Thorpe Abbots, Norfolk. He did not become Bishop 
of Chichester until 1426. Simon Sydenham put in 
forty years before his promotion to Chichester. It is 
no coincidence that these men both went to that partic- 
ular see. It was a minor one, and was often used for 
faithful old servants who were not up to the demands 
of a more sensitive position, and who were not likely 
to be candidates for subsequent translations. So if cer- 
tain steps had to be taken early if one was to have much 
chance of becoming a bishop, e.g., the choice of career 
and the guarantee of proper education, the reward did 
not necessarily follow quickly. But another way of ex- 
pressing this is that no matter how old and how often 
passed over, a clerk with the proper qualification was 
never too old. 

But if most men were not fortunate enough to become 
bishops while still in their twenties, they were not often 
asked to labor for forty years for their reward. Most ca- 
reers stayed near the average length. Of the sixty-four 
bishops for whom we have data, thirty-six served more 
than fifteen but less than twenty-five years before epis- 
copal promotion. Thus over half were within four or 
five years of the average length of preparatory career, in 
either direction. While hardly a short term of service, 
fifteen to twenty-five years still left a man with the pre- 
sumption of some years of activity while yet in control 
of his faculties. And if less than a lifetime, fifteen or 
twenty or twenty-five years were more than ample time 
in which to reveal one’s capacity. If the fifteenth cen- 
tury did not produce many great bishops, it maintained 
the machinery for turning out a good general level of 
competence. Few men of outstanding promise proved 
to be utter failures once in office. The system of educa- 
tion, combined with the system of trial and gradual 
promotion, assured a supply of trained and competent 
men. A few great gambles, e.g., the promotion of 
Chichele directly from St. David’s to Canterbury, paid 
off handsomely. But everything in Chichele’s carefully 
nurtured early career indicated his promise and adapta- 
bility, and a confidential dossier on him would have con- 
tained much praise from teachers, superiors, and col- 
leagues. Whatever the internal problems of the church 
in the fifteenth century, the apparatus for recruitment 
and selection of the ruling elite held up well. 

During these years of apprenticeship most rising 
clerics held both rectories and prebends. The prebend 
was either in a cathedral or collegiate church. Because 
of exchanges and reappointments most men held more 
prebends than canonries during their careers. Only ten 
of them ever served as vicars of parish churches. The 
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conveniences of that position, for one seeking quick ad- 
vancement and an easy income, were more than out- 
weighed by its obligations.» From the beginning one 
had to set one’s sights high, and freedom from commit- 
ments which would limit one’s mobility was a vital part 
of this. Sinecures, not responsibilities, were what one 
sought. 

There is only a very imprecise correlation between 
the total number of livings a man ever held and his 
length of service. Livings varied greatly in value, and 
while this important variable is not treated here, it was 
a prime consideration. We can assume that a man on 
the rise did not ordinarily choose to surrender a benefice 
or sinecure to receive another of less value. The total 
number of preferments held through the course of a 
career might differ markedly from the number held 
simultaneously. One man would pick up and discard 
fifteen or even twenty preferments, in as many years. 
Armed with the necessary dispensations another would 
hold on to a few livings for a decade or two, gaining 
rather than shucking them off until his final promotion. 
At that point all preferments were surrendered, though 
there were even exceptions to that, especially when pro- 
motion was only to a Welsh see. 

The champion pluralists among the bishops had really 
impressive credentials. Adam Moleyns held fourteen 
different rectories in the twenty-three years between 
his first provision and his ultimate promotion. He, of 
course, was a man with a keen concern for political 
matters. While these non-ecclesiastical concerns ulti- 
mately cost him his life, they helped ensure that that 
life was more comfortable and influential so long as 
Moleyns was around to enjoy himself. His rectories 
were in nine different counties, from Dorset and Somer- 
set to Yorkshire, plus the two London livings of St. 
Mildred, Crooked Lane, and St. Vedast. All fourteen 
were not held at the same time, which is some mitigation 
of Moleyn’s acquisitiveness. The King’s favor to Mol- 
eyns, clerk of the Council, was shown through royal 


5’Ten of the bishops had once served as vicars: Carpenter, 
Catterick, Close, Hallum, Lumley, George Neville, Praty, 
Russell, Stafford, and Stillington. Carpenter was vicar of 
both Romsey and Steeple Claydon, Praty of Whelford with 
Deampford, Gloucester, and Bexley, Kent. All the others served 
but one vicarage. Except for Close and Praty, all these men 
were active pluralists and also held numerous rectories and 
prebends. Lumley and Russell became vicars late in their pre- 
episcopal careers: Lumley was admitted to Stepney in 1427 and 
he became a bishop in 1429, when he vacated the vicarage, while 
Russell became a vicar of Broxbourne in 1474 and held it for 
one year before becoming a bishop in 1476. The other eight 
held their vicarages in the first half of their careers, and some- 
times among their first offices. 

The vicar’s post was not particularly honorific and its obli- 
gations did not accord with the view of office held by most men 
who hoped to climb to the episcopate. R. A. Hartridge, A His- 
tory of Vicarages in the Middle Ages (London, 1930), and A. 
H. Thompson, 1947: pp. 117-122. 
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provisions to some of the livings, in royal hands because 
of vacancies.® 

Papal dispensations were also needed to keep him 
from so entangling his preferments that their value 
would be nullified.” When the Pope dispensed Moleyns 
to hold Kempsey parish church, in Worcestershire, it 
was specifically stated to be worth seventy marks per 
annum. Thanks to Rome’s sympathy, two or three 
incompatible benefices—and rectories held simultane- 
ously were incompatible because they involved a cure 
of souls—could be held at one time.® It must have 
been very complicated, and it is no wonder that Moleyns, 
harried by the complexity of his many concerns, was 
eventually driven to seek an indulgence to celebrate 
mass before daybreak, and to obtain plenary remission 
from a confessor of his own choice.1° When we realize 
that he also held nine prebends during his career, some 
of them simultaneously, plus one deanery and an arch- 
deaconry, we get some idea of the profits that must have 
been involved, and that made all the letter-writing and 
favor-seeking worth while. 

There were tremendous competitive pressures upon 
any cleric so highly placed as to aspire to the episcopacy. 
Every vacant preferment he tried for and failed to get 
was one which would enrich and entrench a potential 
rival. Each new canonry acquired meant an opportu- 
nity to enter a new circle of men, a new sphere of 
power and wealth, and to win the favor of so many other 
equally ambitious churchmen. Moleyns may well have 
realized that to fail to go continuously upward neces- 
sarily meant to come down. Rectories were less chal- 
lenging, perhaps. They provided less opportunity for 
interaction with other clerks and they were more in 
the way of just being so many potential bases of finan- 
cial power. Their acquisition, however, was both the 
cause and the effect of wealth and status, comparable to 
the number of wives held by a chief in a primitive 
polygamous society. 

Moleyns led the field, but many others sought to 
follow his example. At least twenty-two other bishops 
held more than five rectories during their careers. 
Sydenham held nine in his forty years of service, Gold- 
well twelve in twenty-two years, Thomas Polton eight 
in twenty-one. Eleven men held at least four rectories. 
Thus we see that about one-third of the bishops achieved 
some fair measure of status and subsidization as mea- 
sured through the accumulation of numerous rectories. 
An over-all survey of the episcopacy fails to impress us 


6CPR 1436-41, p. 58: Southwood Church, Norwood, came 
to Moleyns in this fashion, as did some of his prebends. 

7CPL IX, pp. 84-85, for a dispensation to Moleyns allowing 
him to hold the archdeaconry of Salisbury, worth one hundred 
and twenty marks, and canonries and prebends at Salisbury, 
Wells, Lincoln, and St. Asaph’s, worth respectively forty, ten, 
and twenty pounds and twenty marks per annum. 

8 CPL IX, pp. 84-85. 

9 CPL VII, pp. 178, 387-388, 506. 

10 CPL VIII, p. 572; CPL IX, p. 300. 
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with the parochial contributions made by these men, 
or even by those made by men holding fewer rectories. 
The idealized figure of the poor priest presented by 
Chaucer was content in the knowledge that he would 
go no higher in the hierarchy of his church. As he 
eschewed pluralism, he eschewed advancement. He 
lacked the ability and training needed to administer a 
complicated bureaucratic structure. To say that this 
structure had but little spiritual justification is to miss 
the point that by the fifteenth century it was long ac- 
cepted and even venerated, and that somebody was 
going to thrust himself forward to run it. Moleyns was 
not alone in having both royal and papal favor behind 
him in his acquisitive practices. Much of the value of 
the crown’s regalian right lay in its power to appoint 
men to livings within dioceses that were “in the king’s 
gift by reason of the voidance of the bishopric.” Royal 
clerks were provided to scores of benefices through 
this device. 

It is not easy to determine when a man surrendered 
the various benefices he had collected. The high inci- 
dence of papal dispensations makes it likely that most 
men engaged in some sanctioned pluralism. In many 
cases a little clandestine pluralism probably went on as 
well. William Aiscough, who only held four rectories 
and three prebends in his short pre-episcopal career, 
had at least one papal dispensation to hold incompatible 
benefices. The wording of the royal licenses sometimes 
served to identify a clerk’s particular claim to royal 
favor. From the letter patent which presented him to 
Ditton Church we learn that Aiscough carried the cre- 
dentials of a doctor of theology and that he was serving 
as the King’s chaplain.1t A dispensation to hold a 
second or subsequent benefice might be granted with 
the additional right to ignore whether a cure of souls 
was involved or not.!? This relieved a man of the 
obligation to seek a second dispensation when the wind- 
fall actually appeared. It was a more valuable form 
of dispensation, as a good parish church was often 
worth more than a canonry or a prebend. Edmund 
Audley’s dispensation for unspecified pluralism singled 
him out as being “of noble birth . . . and a B.A.” 
Such a license gave its holder the invaluable right to 
move quickly when a vacant benefice present itself. 

A majority of the bishops received licenses which 
permitted some pluralism. The aristocrats often re- 
ceived their first dispensation of this kind while still 
below the prescribed age, as we have seen. George 
Neville was allowed to hold three incompatible benefices 
while in his eighteenth year, and others of high birth 
matched him with regularity. But if more humbly born 
men had to wait longer, they were eventually able to 
hope for the same sort of special treatment. Philip 


11CPR 1429-36, p. 54. 
12 CPL XI, p. 648. 

13 CPL XII, p. 581. 

14 CPL X, p. 110. 
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Morgan, of obscure Welsh origin, already held two 
parish churches, worth together fifty marks per annum, 
when he was licensed to acquire two more incompatible 
benefices. William Strickland’s living at Horncastle 
was valued at one hundred marks, but this did not pre- 
vent him from seeking a license “to hold two benefices 
with cure, for life, or otherwise incompatible, even if 
one be a perpetual vicarage.”!® As he had already held 
Horncastle for nine years, ignorance of its great value 
could not have been an excuse for his covetousness. 
Lawrence Booth got the double boon of two benefices 
and permission to drop all reference to his illegitimacy 
in future petitions.” 

Bishops in the fifteenth century did not always en- 
courage pluralism to go unchecked, and Bishop Reping- 
don of Lincoln only allowed Thomas Brouns to seek 
a second benefice or position “provided the cure of souls 
is not neglected” at Aylesbury, already held by Brouns 
at a yearly profit of forty marks.1* The list of names 
receiving such dispensations is a long one, but there is 
little in it that is novel. John Chaundler received his 
dispensation at the petition of Richard II and Queen 
Anne. It was the fully permissive sort: “to hold with 
Werbelington (worth forty marks) one other parish 
church or elective dignity with cure... or other bene- 
fice with cure . . . and to exchange as often as he pleases, 
for two similar or dissimilar incompatible benefices.’’?® 

Another side of the picture must not be forgotten. 
If most men engaged in some pluralism, they at least 
did not keep all their accumulated livings. While the 
system stressed competition, it had to accommodate 
hundreds of men with its flexible boundaries, and no one 
could only expect to reap. In his long career John 
Arundel held seven rectories. But we know that he 
held Sutton Coldfield only from 1431 until 1434, Win- 
terslow from 1440 to 1442, Chelmsford from 1442 to 
1457, and Trowbridge from 1456 to 1458. He was 
readmitted to Kibworth in 1447, which means that he 
vacated it sometime after his first admission in 1436. 
At least two of his other three rectories were held 
simultaneously with one or two of these. This is an 
example of the typical but not unrestricted pluralism 
that went on with full approval. Arundel received only 
one papal license to hold his various incompatible bene- 
fices. 

The exchange and resignation of benefices were prac- 
tices which served as checks upon the proclivity to 
collect. Some men held a living for two or more dec- 
ades. But the same man might well be provided to a 
second benefice and then exchange it that very month, 
as Richard Gilbert did with Burmarsh, Kent. Adam 
Moleyns received the living of Winterbourne Earls, 


15 CPL VI, pp. 22-23. 

16 CPL VI, p. 66. 

17 CPL IX, pp. 258-259; CPL X, p. 338. 
18 Repingdon’s Register, pp. 281-282. 

19 CPL IV, p. 398. 
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Wiltshire, in November, 1423. He vacated it in March, 
1432, only to be readmitted in October of that year. 
Then he vacated it for a second time the following year. 
John Morton, in a career of remarkable vicissitudes, 
lost the living of Bloxworth by sequestration following 
the sentence of attainder passed on him, as an active 
Lancastrian, in March, 1465. Others exchanged their 
benefices, either for profit or for convenience. Ex- 
changes were usually affected within a fairly short time 
of the original admission. 

Disputes over possession occurred less frequently 
with parochial livings than with prebends. The great 
lords who provided clerks to livings could afford, from 
their lofty heights, to be open-handed. But it has been 
remarked that “it would almost appear as if the number 
of grants was influenced by the knowledge that only a 
portion of them would ever come” to the intended re- 
cipient.2° Moleyns, that great collector, was presented to 
Cottingham but never admitted. About six years later, 
in 1447, John Stillington also had trouble taking posses- 
sion of that same living, and he had to appeal to Rome 
for help. Henry Bowet won his appeal to keep Bishop’s 
Cleeve, and the Bishop of Worcester was to be fined 
if Bowet were not seated directly.’ Nicholas Bubwith 
was engaged in litigation more than once to take what 
he thought he had coming.” Alnwick’s estate, as 
parson of Goldsborough Church, was ratified “provided 
no plea be pending in the king’s court and the king is 
= not presenting anyone else.’?* But Richard Clifford 
was supported with more zeal, for he was presented to 
Sedgefield “notwithstanding presentation by the king 
of another.”** Others quietly pocketed their gains and 
accepted occasional checks as part of the game. 

For their sinecures the future bishops relied even 
more on prebends than they did on rectories.2° In 
their careers the secular bishops had held an aggregate 
of about two hundred and fifty rectories, an average of 
3.7 per man (or per career). But they held about three 
hundred and fifteen prebends, an average of 4.7 per 
man. This was a significant increase. The duties of 
a prebend were in many instances even less taxing than 
those of a rector, for the latter did have to go to the 
trouble of finding a vicar and arranging a division of 
the revenues. Being a canon carried few obligations 
beyond occasional attendance at services and chapter 
meetings.*® Holding a prebend did not entail responsi- 


20 Bubwith’s Register, p. xx. 

21CPL IV, pp. 402-403. 

22 Bubutth’s Register, pp. xix-xxi. 

23 CPR 1416-22, p. 214. 

24CPR 1396-99, p. 478. 

25 K. Edwards, 1949: pp. 21, 84-96. 

26 Edwards, 1949: pp. 92-96. Miss Edwards does not consider 
the chronic absentees as mere parasites: pp. 95-96, “Although 
the non-resident canons contributed little to the main purpose 
of the cathedral church . . . they were often able to give prac- 
tical help in legal or temporal business. Moreover, many 
of the non-residents were distinguished men, among the leaders 
in church and state... . Contacts with such men in London, 
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bility for a cure of souls, and dispensations to hold them 
in plurality or in absentia were even more readily 
granted. 

We saw above that Moleyns held fourteen rectories, 
and that a great many men held at least five rectories. 
No fewer than nine bishops had held ten or more pre- 
bends in their pre-episcopal careers. Richard Cilfford, 
in the course of a distinguished if uneven career of 
nineteen years, mostly spent in close service to Richard 
II, led the field with fifteen different prebends. John 
Arundel, Thomas Bekynton, and Richard Stillington 
each held thirteen through the course of their careers. 
Nicholas Bubwith and William Dudley each received an 
even dozen. Thirty-one other men held five or more: 
forty of the sixty-four seculars for whom we have data 
were thus collectors of some magnitude. The impor- 
tance of the prebendal system is obvious in light of 
these figures. One may wonder how the church would 
have responded to the demand that it support so many 
clerics, busy elsewhere, had it not had this particular 
method of distributing its wealth. Our conjecture, of 
course, is that had it not had the system it would not 
have been asked to bear such a burden. Most ecclesi- 
astical corporations probably managed quite well with- 
out the absent canons, though the revenues they si- 
phoned off must have been missed. 

The career of Richard Clifford is instructive, and only 
peculiar because of his singular success in obtaining 
prebends. As a high civil servant, he naturally stood 
to profit by acquiring vacant prebends when it fell to 
the King to stock them. He was granted his first pre- 
bend, in St. Asaph’s, in June, 1382. His last came in 
1398, about eighteen months before he was provided 
to the see of Bath and Wells. He held prebends in 
St. Stephen’s Chapel at Westminster, St. Paul’s in 
London, Salisbury, York, Wells, Lincoln, and numerous 
free chapels, regular establishments, and collegiate 
churches. Some sinecures were retained for many 
years. Others, like many of the rectories, were soon 
dropped. The prebend of the eighth stall in St. 
Stephen’s Chapel was acquired in November, 1382, 
exchanged in August, 1386.77 The prebend of Cading- 
ton Major was vacated within five months of the grant 
(if Clifford every took possession at all). As men- 
tioned, the road between appointment and full posses- 
sion was not always a smooth one, and Clifford had to 
sue in both “court Christian and in the king’s court” 
to recover possession of Leighton Buzzard prebend, “of 
which he had full possession before the statute of pro- 
visors last issued.”?® Nor was this his only dispute 
over possession.” But litigation was a part of daily 
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life for men of property and ambition. No one could 
expect, in the crowded and jostling world of preferment, 
to hold ten or so valuable prebends within a few years 
without an occasional resort to law. Clifford was gen- 
erally successful, except when his political affiliations 
landed him in serious trouble. 

Clifford was the acme of a brilliant and dedicated 
careerist, and in addition to his fifteen prebends he held 
seven rectories. Many of the most successful collectors 
received many more sinecures of one type than of the 
other. Edmund Audley variously held ten prebends but 
only three rectories, Bekynton thirteen and four, Rich- 
ard Courtenay ten and three, Lionel Woodville seven 
and two, Thomas Kemp six and one. This reflects the 
greater marketability of prebends. With numerous pre- 
bends available in any secular cathedral or college, a 
patron could always hope to lay his hands on an ap- 
pointment of this sort; parish churches might be harder 
to come by. 

But there is another important consideration. Ap- 
pointing a man to a prebend brought him into contact 
with numerous fellow clerks, many of them also climb- 
ing the ladder. This contact made possible the forma- 
tion of alliances and networks of service and mutual 
obligation completely extraneous to the patron’s own 
concern with the prebend as a source of revenue for 
his servant. Thus there was always a risk of divided 
loyalty and of new, competing interests when one be- 
came associated with a corporate body, even if the con- 
tact were not a full-time one. Perhaps partially because 
of this men were not usually appointed to prebends as 
early in their careers as they were to rectories. To 
some extent prebends were viewed as a reward, and 
they tended to come later. Rectories were the first line 
of appointment offered to a man, as much to subsidize 
him and free him for the labors which would lead to 
future promotions as for services already rendered. 

John Arundel held thirteen different prebends in his 
career. But though he first became a rector in 1430, 
and was ordained in 1432, he did not hold a prebend 
until he was collated to Exeter in ‘February, 1442. 
Then three prebendal appointments came in 1443: St. 
Mary, Warwick, Dernford, a prebend of Lichfield Ca- 
thedral, and Scamblesby, a prebend of Lincoln. An- 
other came in 1446, another in 1449. Then seven 
appointments came between 1451 and Arundel’s eleva- 
tion to the episcopacy in 1459. Nor was this long delay 
in the early part of his career due to any disfavor or 
lack of friends. He had long stood in good repute, 
being both “the king’s first physician” and one of his 
clerks. Only five of Bekynton’s prebends came before 
1435, fourteen years after his first rectory and sixteen 
after his ordination as a subdeacon. Eight more pre- 
bends came his way between 1435 and 1443. His first 
prebend came shortly after he had received a papal 
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dispensation to hold an additional benefice, incompatible 
with those livings already in his hands. 

But the nobles were an exception to the policy of 
rectories first, prebends only later when one had already 
proven himself. There were appointments available for 
men of high birth from an early date, before they went 
into the field as rectors. But in their case political 
support was being courted as well as rewarded. The 
extreme youth of some of the aristocrats also was a 
consideration. A fourteen-year-old boy could hold a 
benefice without cure of souls with less scandal than he 
could a parish church. Richard Courtenay’s first colla- 
tion to a prebend came in 1392, when he was about 
eleven, and five more came by 1395. All of these 
helped support him through his long and worthy Oxford 
career. Richard Neville received the prebend of Auck- 
land, attached to a canonry in York Minster, when in 
his tenth year. A dispensation allowed him to hold it 
along with a cure of souls.’ Three other prebends 
followed within three years. Like Courtenay, Neville 
was a canon and prebend before he became a rector. 
Thomas Kemp, as the nephew of the Archbishop of 
York, seemingly enjoyed the privileges usually reserved 
for the well born. A papal license allowed him, while 
“in or about his twentieth year, to hold any canonry or 
prebend requiring priest’s orders.”*? 

The reasons for providing men to prebends were un- 
blushingly political, and the sensitivities of the day were 
such that there was no need to hide the fact. William 
Aiscough was granted a prebend to remunerate him for 
his labors as “one of the king’s chaplains within his 
household.’ Many of the priests were identified in 
the letters patent as “king’s clerk.” We shall see below 
that this covered a multitude of services and embraced 
men of varied skills and of different degrees of intimacy 
with their royal master. Some men were singled out 
in the letters patent as being royal chaplains, as was 
Aiscough, or as functionaries in the office of privy seal. 
Some appointments made during Henry VI’s minority 
were explicitly “by the advice of the council.’** Many 
of them were for future vacancies. These “graces of 
expectation” often took the form of an immediate grant 
of a canonry coupled with the promise of the next vacant 
prebend.2> John Wakering’s reservation of the next 
prebend at Salisbury was hardly flattering. Despite 
his credentials as an experienced clerk of chancery and 
as a pluralist of some success, the sinecure was only to 
be his “in accordance with his fitness in Latin.’’%° 

Disputed claims to prebends were common. The 
methods of appointment and provision, as well as of 
record keeping and communication, were less than 
foolproof, judging by the number of times two or even 
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three men pushed what they alleged to be valid claims 
to the identical living. Such controversies show the 
less spiritual side of an ecclesiastical career, though some 
men rose from such a background of squabbles to be- 
come bishops of distinction and even of sanctity, of a 
minor sort. Henry Bowet fought hard to get hold of 
the prebend of Leighton Buzzard, attached to Lincoln 
Cathedral. Only persistence in pushing his claim led 
to eventual success.*7 Nicholas Bubwith was even 
fiercer. He procured a royal letter, appointing a com- 
mission to investigate his claims and to arrest those 
keeping him from his prebend in Salisbury.*® Nor was 
this the only time he encountered opposition.” John 
Chaundler complained that his predecessor in the pre- 
bend of Chalks left “notable defects” and a commission 
had to be appointed to investigate the situation.*° 
Deans might be ordered to admit the candidate, even 
against the wishes of the chapter.** 

Some men moved into their sinecures with papal 
but not royal approval. If they were politic—and most 
who rose to become bishops were—they hastily sought 
a royal pardon. Henry Chichele was forgiven his “con- 
tempts, trespasses, and misprisons,” and was allowed to 
take office, “notwithstanding the statute of provisors, 
13 Richard II.”*? Chichele’s zealous pluralism got 
him into a bit of temporary trouble here, not for the 
sole time in his career.*? When it suited the King’s 
interest he would further a nominee of his own against 
the Pope’s nominee.** But the royal interest lay in 
controlling as many sinecures as possible, as well as in 
the advancement of any given individual. So the King’s 
support of his men was neither altruistic nor part of 
a struggle of principle over control of the realm. Anglo- 
papal relations in the fifteenth century were usually 
harmonious in regard to filling vacancies. 

Apart from the desire (or need) for mere possessions, 
the value of the prebends helps explain many of the 
quarrels. A few papal letters refer to the value of the 
sinecure being bestowed or sued for. The more modest 
ones ranged from the canonry of Chichester and the 
prebend of Crediton, “not exceeding £20,” or the pre- 
bend of Charstoke, not to exceed £30 annual worth. 
These values were not inconsiderable, to be sure. Not 
only did most clerks getting to the fringes of episcopal 
appointment hold four or five of them during their 
career, but they usually held at least two of them simul- 
taneously, along with several rectories. Some men held 
five, six, or more prebends at once. And the most 
valuable ones were not hard to come by for men well 
up the ladder of promotion. Thomas Polton was col- 
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lated to and assigned the canonry and prebend of 
Strensall in Yorkshire, not to exceed two hundred and 
forty marks.*® Most canonries and prebends were not 
worth over one hundred marks per annum—no mean 
sum at that—but there were many exceptions. Bub- 
with’s many possessions did not prevent him from 
acquiring still another, “value not to exceed 150 
marks.’’** Individuals were under no pressure to exer- 
cise any self-restraint, and only ultimate promotion or 
ultimate disgrace, but never satiety, hindered the col- 
lector’s mania. Some poorer bishops probably did not 
receive as much in a year as did a successful and major 
pluralist, reaping the revenues of both civil and ecclesi- 
astical service. 


ECCLESIASTICAL SERVICE 


This chapter deals with the service rendered to the 
church by the future bishops. This service, along with 
that rendered to the state, were the two main institu- 
tional channels which afforded the opportunity for pro- 
motion. Service is marked and delineated, if not wholly 
reflected, by the offices a man holds. Office holding con- 
notes the fixing of responsibility for specific actions and 
decisions, present and future. It also is a form of re- 
ward for services already performed, as well as the 
indication of the expectation of good services in the 
future, as a reciprocal return for the favor (and profit) 
of the appointment. We know a good deal about the 
offices the bishops had held, the formal fixings of their 
authority. Sometimes we get glimpses of how they 
performed their duties and of what the duties entailed. 
Ecclesiastical service was mostly to divisions or branches 
of the church within England, mainly in various admin- 
istrative capacities. Men also served the papacy, either 
directly in Rome, or as papal agents and representatives 
within England. Those who participated in the general 
councils of the fifteenth century mostly did so at their 
King’s behest, and their labors in the conciliar move- 
ment are treated below as a burden assumed for the 
secular state. 

A tally of major offices is an easy key to the burdens 
a man assumed. The two most responsible positions in 
the church held by a significant number of men before 
their elevation were those of chapter dean and arch- 
deacon. The office of archdeacon was neither as impor- 
tant nor as prestigious as that of dean.* It went to 
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younger men, at an earlier stage of their careers, and 
it was frequently resigned, vacated, or exchanged. 
Forty-three of the sixty-seven secular bishops held at 
least one archdeaconry during their pre-episcopal ca- 
reers, so we can assert that the archdeacon’s position 
was almost a standard part of the training course. 
Expressed differently, we can say that it was a routine 
obstacle, the successful hurdling of which was a sine 
qua non of future advancement. Sixteen of the forty- 
three held more than one archdiaconal position, and a 
few men held as many as three. 

But if almost two of every three bishops held at least 
one archdeaconry, there is one factor which makes it 
difficult to decide whether the office was a preliminary 
trial of one’s administrative abilities, or a rich plum, 
used to reward a favored (but perhaps untested) cleric. 
Men became archdeacons at widely disparate times in 
their careers, whereas almost all who were to become 
deans of cathedral chapters only reached that milestone 
when within a few years of episcopal appointment. 
John Arundel became Archdeacon of Richmond, in 
1457, twenty-seven years after he had received his first 
benefice and but two years before he became Bishop of 
Chichester. Philip Morgan became Archdeacon of Nor- 
folk in 1418, twenty years after his first living, and the 
year before he was elevated to Worcester. 

But many men stood at the other pole. Thomas 
Bekynton, that voracious collector of positions, became 
Archdeacon of Buckingham in 1423, only four years 
after he had received his first living, twenty years be- 
fore he became a bishop. And he held this archdeaconry 
all through the long interval, never exchanging or re- 
signing it, keeping it as one sure source of income and 
prestige, accepting whatever obligations it imposed. 
Peter Courtenay followed a similar pattern, going to 
his first archdeaconry, of the two he held, only five years 
after his first preferment and twenty-five years before 
his episcopal election. But we have already seen that 


the rigors of Courtenay’s long ecclesiastical career were 


mitigated by the very early start he received, thanks to 
his high birth, and by the abundance of preferments 
and sinecures showered upon him. 

The forty-three men who held archdeaconries had 
careers in the church, measured between their first 
benefices and the date of episcopal elevation, of 19.1 
years. This was a trifle below the average for all the 
secular bishops, 19.4 years. The difference is hardly 
significant. We cannot say that becoming an arch- 
deacon either accelerated or hampered one’s progress. 
Neither can we argue that archdeaconries were reserved 
for the favored clerks who would, in any case, have had 
shorter than average careers before elevation. The 
archdeacons received their first archdiaconal appoint- 
ments, on the average, after almost exactly ten years in 
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the church, or about midway through their careers. 
While this could not have been known at the time of 
appointment, it is not a statistic wholly without mean- 
ing. After so many years in lesser office, a man of 
promise and proven skill was deemed ready for promo- 
tion to an archdeaconry. A decade was evidently a 
sufficient span of time to allow him to show his worth, 
and for him to qualify for richer rewards. 

In the same fashion, about a decade later those arch- 
deacons of skill and good fortune again showed they 
were ready to continue their upward climb. Of course, 
this presentation neglects the many other roles each 
clerk played simultaneously, and it may overemphasize 
the degree to which the archdiaconate contributed to 
episcopal elevation. One-third of the secular bishops 
skipped this way-station completely, as did all the dozen 
regulars. Others among the forty-three served but a 
year of two, not enough to test or expose them either 
way. Some who served longer may have had unsuc- 
cessful tenures, and secured promotion notwithstanding. 
Others moved about in such a fashion as to leave little 
impression upon either their diocese or their superiors. 
So it would appear safe to say that no single office was 
the necessary or sure key to upward mobility, though 
the archdeacon’s post was one of the most commonly 
held preliminary ones. Since most of what a man did 
before he became a bishop was a contributing factor, 
positively or negatively, to his promotion, we can assess 
the archdiaconal role as being important but not essen- 
tial. There is no evidence that performance in this 
office was a more critical causal factor in promotion than 
were a number of other assignments. 

Men who had been archdeacons were not Mice 
distinguished from those who had not. Though arch- 
deacons traditionally had unsavory reputations in the 
medieval church, these men were neither better nor 
worse than other high churchmen who dabbled in major 
administrative realms. Twenty-one of them received 
papal dispensations to hold their archdeaconries together 
with one or more incompatible benefices. But pluralism 
was too deeply locked into the structure of the church 
for it to have had a special pejorative association with 
this particular office. 

The license of dispensation sometimes stated the value 
of the archdeaconry. These were often quite consider- 
able. That of Salisbury was not to exceed one hundred 
marks per annum,? that of Stow £100, that of Essex 
£60/15/8,* that of Northampton, styled as a non-major 
dignity, two hundred marks,® etc. At least very few 
men ever held more than one archdeaconry at a time, 
and the office did not entail a cure of souls or the 
personal responsibilities of pastoral work. Thomas 
Kemp was allowed to be, simultaneously, the Arch- 
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deacon of Richmond, Master of the Hospital of St. 
James by Westminster and of St. Thomas Estbrigg 
(Eastbridge) in Canterbury, prebend of Faringdon in 
Lincoln Cathedral, and parson of Bolton Percy.® Such 
a combination of offices and livings was only typical of 
what a well-favored young ecclesiastic could hope to 
hold. 

A dispensation to permit pluralism did not end the 
possible complications. Many of the archdeacons— 
about twenty in all—were granted dispensations which 
permitted them to visit their archdeaconries by deputy. 
Pluralism was an effect rather than a cause of this 
abuse, for it was ecclesiastical and government service, 
not pastoral duties elsewhere, that usually necessitated 
the absence. Some of the papal licenses were for an 
unspecified duration. Others stipulated that the deputy 
was only empowered to act for a set duration: two, 
five, seven, ten, or even twelve years. But the archdea- 
con was authorized to “receive procurations in ready 
money” while absent, so he was not willing to surrender 
his profits. Robert FitzHugh was, allegedly, dispensed 
so he could further his education, a worthy cause: he 
was “of baronial race, and is studying theology at 
Cambridge.’’”’ But FitzHugh was close to forty years 
old by this time. He was only one year away from 
becoming chancellor of Cambridge, and he had been 
holding various livings for over two decades. Thomas 
Polton received two dispensations to leave his arch- 
deaconry, and to have it cared for by deputy. The 
first, for ten years, came in 1400, and the second, for 
five years, was granted in 1414. Polton became a 
bishop in 1420, so Taunton had been under the care 
of a deputy for the better part of twenty years, while 
the absentee archdeacon had been receiving the revenues. 

The value of the office, plus the opportunities it 
offered, made it a most attractive position. In an age 
of frequent litigation, and within the context of the 
competitive world of promotion and careerism, it is not 
surprising to find evidence of occasional disputes over 
appointments or possession. The archdeaconry of Lin- 
coln was valued at six hundred marks per annum, and 
Henry Bowet fought hard to take possession after he 
thought his claim had been established. In 1386 the 
collation to Lincoln was revoked, three months after 
it had been granted to Bowet. This was not wholly 
capricious, for Bowet “obtained it by the false sugges- 
tion that it was vacant, when it was held by Master 
Nicholas Chaddesden, and he having failed to appear 
to show cause against the revocation, although sum- 
moned by the sheriff of Lincoln.”* But Bowet even- 
tually did win his case, and the estate of the archdeacon 
was ratified as being his in 1387. In 1390 he was sur- 
rogated to the office, and in 1392 he had his estate rati- 
fied a second time. He was also a disputatious claimant 
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of prebends and rectories, so we can see that this episode 
was unlikely to have been traumatic. Chichele won a 
dispute with Nicholas Bubwith—an example of one type 
of pre-episcopal relations between two future bishops— 
for the archdeaconry of Dorset. Bubwith was ordered 
to hold perpetual silence about his lost claim, and his 
suit to the office was declared extinct.? During Henry 
VI’s minority both Bekynton and Thomas Brouns re- 
ceived their archdeaconries “by the advice of the coun- 
cil.” John Bottisham ran the risk of excommunication 
after a serious quarrel, the purpose of which was to keep 
Poncellus, cardinal priest of St. Clement’s, from taking 
possession of the archdeaconry of Leicester.?° 

We know the general duties of an archdeacon. Be- 
cause all of the men we are concerned with did move on 
to higher office, we can assume that unless we have 
definite reasons to think otherwise, or unless they were 
chronic absentees, they performed their duties in a com- 
petent fashion. They led busy lives—no one became 
a bishop without being industrious—but they did find 
some time for the administrative and supervisory duties 
which normally devolved upon them. These might be 
a very mixed lot. An archdeacon might receive a 
bishop’s profession of obedience, he might institute or 
induct clerks into their benefices, and he might be called 
upon to arbitrate in a dispute over tithes or the registra- 
tion of wills. Service on commissions was both the 
basic staple and the bane of medieval office holding, as 
service on committees is of modern. John Russell, when 
Archdeacon of Berkshire, traveled with the Bishop of 
Rochester to visit Glastonbury Abbey “and to correct 
whatever they find amiss.”™! The deterioration of eccle- 
siastical property, either through vandalism and looting, 
or through “natural” causes, was a common problem, 
and Simon Sydenham was on a commission to sequest- 
rate Stapleford Church until the defects incurred by 
the late rector were amended. The dead man’s exe- 
cutors were held liable.!? 

Some archdeacons found problems of this sort closer 
to home. Stillington complained that his predecessors 
among the Archdeacons of Colchester had run down the 
temporalities and value of the office, to his great loss. 
Thomas Polton, that oft-absent Archdeacon of Taunton, 
was concerned lest others, both regulars and seculars, 
fail to repair damages to his property. He was given 
power to sequestrate the fruits of their offices to reim- 
burse himself for the repairs, if this were the only course 
open.** On the other side of the ledger, a complaint 
was lodged that Richard Gilbert, when Archdeacon of 
Durham, had allowed the possessions of the office to 
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deteriorate. But the job was not all property, and 
other interests and concerns give us a brief guide to 
the many administrative and spiritual tasks of the 
church. Jurisdictions over churches within or on the 
boundaries of the archdeaconry were part of the day’s 
routine business, as was the witnessing of a resignation 
or the payment of Peter’s Pence. The archdiaconate 
was the high-level administrative catch-all of the church, 
and next to the episcopate itself, it offered the greatest 
diversity in terms of the tasks and peregrinations it 
imposed upon its holder. 

Only twelve men came to the episcopate with experi- 
ence as diocesan deans behind them. This was but one 
bishop in five, whereas one in two had been an arch- 
deacon. The first appointment to an archdeaconry 
usually came when the future bishop was almost exactly 
halfway through his pre-episcopal career. Appointment 
to a deanship came much later.1* The men who became 
deans had ecclesiastical careers of an overall average 
length of 21.8 years (as against a general average of 
19.4 years). They became deans for the first time, and 
the only time (with the exception of Richard Courtenay, 
who served as Dean of both Wells and St. Asaph’s), 
after 18.1 years of service to the church, counting from 
the date of institution to their first benefice or sinecure. 
Obviously, deans were senior men, of already proven 
ability. The corollary of only one bishop in five having 
been a dean is that the great majority of fifteenth- 
century deans never became bishops. The important 
and prestigious office of dean was the end of the road 
for most of its holders. They rarely went any higher 
in the ecclesiastical hierarchy. The deanship was 
neither a testing ground, nor, in most cases, a way- 
station. 

There is no obvious reason why particular men did 
become deans, in terms of birth, training, or any partic- 
ular form of prior experience. Their lengthy service 
certainly made them logical candidates when deaneries 
fell vacant. Some of these men probably came very 
close to being passed over completely in the contest for 
bishoprics, and the deanship, subsequently seen as just 
another step on the way up, may have been meant at 
the time it was offered as a consolation prize. Lionel 
Woodville, on the other hand, was clearly destined for 
a bishopric, and yet he was Dean of Exeter for four 
years. Only a few men put in lengthy terms of service 
as deans. Most were promoted after a tenure in a 
deanery about equal to Woodville’s, though he was 
about thirty years old when he became a bishop, and 


15 CPL VIII, pp. 44-45. As an official of the Bishop of Ely, 
Bowet had been guilty of the more serious offense of misusing 
property of deceased testators: Aston, Thomas Arundel, p. 97. 

16 For the office of dean: Thompson, 1947: pp. 75-76, and 
Edwards, 1949: pp. 138-157. Miss Edwards quotes William 
Alnwick as saying “that which belongs to the dean’s office is 
found to be little decided in law; indeed it consists in different 
things according to various customs of different places; and so 
it is rooted in custom,” p. 143. 
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most of the deans who did move up were his seniors by 
two or three decades. Bowet was Dean of St. Patrick’s, 
Dublin, for eight years, from 1383 to 1391. But we 
know that al least some of these years saw him in 
England, with the Archdeacon of Dublin serving as his 
attorney.*” John Chaundler was Dean of Salisbury for 
thirteen years. But none of the other eight deans 
served as long as six years. 

As Dean of Salisbury, Adam Moleyns received a 
papal license allowing all chaplains and canons of Salis- 
bury to reside outside their benefices, if no cure of 
souls were neglected.*® He also worked to get a charter 
for his chapter, permitting the acquisition of £50 worth 
of land, etc., the profits to go for repairs on the ca- 
thedral fabric.1° The dean’s role as caretaker of the 
cathedral and diocese is illustrated by John Chaundler, 
who as Dean of Salisbury after Bishop Hallum’s death 
sent the names of three canons to the archbishop so he 
could choose one to succeed Chaundler, who was moving 
up to the bishopric.2° Sydenham, future Bishop of 
Chichester, was the fortunate candidate. When Dean 
of the chapter, Chaundler had been a staunch friend 
of his cathedral, and he had worked for the canonization 
of St. Osmund. Sydenham, as Dean of Salisbury, took 
the fealty of the Abbess of Shaftesbury on his bishop’s 
behalf. This was but one particular aspect of his 
customary tasks, certifying exchanges, helping collect 
ecclesiastical and secular taxes, raising loans, etc. 

This chapter began with a survey of the higher and 
more independent offices the bishops had once held. 
But they did not become archdeacons or deans without 
much prior experience. The most important, most all- 
embracing form of common labor was that of service to 
a bishop as a member of his curia or household. These 
positions were the major testing ground within the 
church for young ecclesiastics, and over half the secular 
bishops had served such an apprenticeship. Like entry 
into Oxford or Cambridge at an early age, the procure- 
ment of a position in the ecclesiastical courts or in an 
episcopal bureaucracy was a necessary milestone in 
one’s career. A secular clerk’s failure to gain some 
early prominence through episcopal service was a seri- 
ous, if not a fatal, setback, as was failure to get into a 
university by an early age, or failure to gain preferment 
to a living or two. 

We know of at least thirty men who worked directly 
in the service of a bishop, and some of these served in 
more than one diocese. About two-thirds of the thirty 
were men with academic training in law. In fact, if 
one were given the choice of a single career-line by 
which to rise to the fifteenth-century episcopate, a doc- 


17 CPR 1388-92, p. 264. 

18 CPR 1441—46, p. 39. 

19 W. Dodsworth, An Historical Account of the Episcopal See 
and Cathedral Church of Salisbury (Salisbury, 1814), pp. 161- 
162. 

20 Chichele’s Register 3: pp. 425-426. 

21 CPR 1422-29, p. 162. 
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torate in law from Oxford and service in the Court of 
Arches might well be the best of all alternatives, barring 
the possibility of being an earl’s younger son. Eight 
men worked for the Archbishop of Canterbury plus 
another bishop. Others served in dioceses of varying 
importance, from Norwich, usually a dead end, or Dub- 
lin, to such obviously promising and useful dioceses as 
York, Lincoln, or Salisbury. But if the general inclina- 
tion was toward the trained lawyers, the theological 
course of study was not a complete liability. Men with 
very respectable theological credentials, e.g., Fleming, 
Gilbert, Richard Praty, and Roger Whelpdale found 
their services in demand as well. 

Some men were called upon to perform general 
labors, perhaps incumbent upon them as canons or 
functionaries of an archdeacon. Others held more for- 
mal positions of responsibility within the vast episcopal 
households. William Barrow was the vicar general to 
the Bishop of Lincoln, as was Thomas Brouns for 
Rochester, Henry Ware for Lincoln, Henry Chichele 
for Bishop Medford at Salisbury, and John Bottisham 
for Thomas Arundel.?? All of these men were trained 
lawyers, as was Thomas Polton, who served the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells as commissary general. Ware was 
ordered, as a rountine part of his job, to prove the wills 
of people who died within the diocese of Lincoln but 
who held property elsewhere.2* Ware never became 
either a dean or an archdeacon, but through innumerable 
services like this, and despite a humble birth, he became 
Bishop of Chichester after twenty-six years of ecclesi- 
astical service. The doors were not closed in his face, 
but he certainly had a long training period in which to 
learn how to open them, even when they led to one of 
the least significant (and poorest) of the English sees. 
Good service and ability, without social or political ad- 
vantage, could be a long road indeed. 

The bishop’s chancellor was already well along the 
road to episcopal promotion.** John Catterick became 
Cardinal Beaufort’s chancellor at Winchester, seven 
years after obtaining his first living. He held the office 
for nine years, until he became Bishop of St. David’s, 
when Chichele was translated out. Chichele had been 
chancellor of Salisbury in his younger days, holding the 
post along with an additional benefice by virtue of a 
papal dispensation. Richard Praty and John Stafford 


22 For the vicar general’s office, Thompson, 1947: pp. 46-53, 
187-200. It was a demanding position, and might have been 
a low-priority stepping stone because of its labors. Men who 
rose to become bishops were mostly men who had avoided 
holding positions which tied them exclusively, for more than a 
short while, to a single career line. For a specific commission 
to a vicar general, Aston, Thomas Arundel, pp. 295, 395-396. 

23 Repingdon’s Register, p. xlvi. 

24 Edwards, 1949: pp. 178-214, and Storey, Diocesan Adminis- 
tration, pp. 6-7. Unfortunately the chancellors have left few 
indications of concern for the diocesan educational apparatus, 
though many of the fifteenth-century bishops individually were 
men with strong interests in the endowment of schools and the 
universities. 
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also became diocesan chancellors when well on in their 
careers, but Richard Stillington was just a few years 
out of Oxford and but newly ordained when he became 
chancellor of Wells in 1447. Stillington did have gov- 
ernment service behind him, to help strengthen his 
credentials, while Praty’s advancement was aided by 
a papal dispensation coming at the petition of Sigis- 
mund, King of the Romans.” He was allowed to keep 
his other benefice, worth 180 marks per annum, for the 
chancellor’s position contituted a non-major benefice 
and did not represent a conflict of obligations. Richard 
FitzHugh’s prime concern for his chancellorship of Dub- 
lin was how to stay away from it as much as possible. 
He only received the position in 1404 by grace of a 
rather sweeping dispensation in the first place.2® After 
several further dispensations, granting him leave for 
the sake of his studies, Fitz Hugh appointed two Irish 
clerks as his attorneys in Dublin for the handling of his 
affairs.27 The lesson here is that an ambitious and 
well-born English theologian could not be expected to 
be a conscientious Irish administrator. 

The diocesan treasurer’s position was another which 
offered obvious administrative training.22 Thomas 
Langton, Richard Gilbert, John Catterick, and John 
Booth put in terms ranging up to five years in their 
respective treasurerships at Exeter, York, Lincoln, and 
Lichfield. John Chaundler served at Salisbury for 
about ten years, from 1394 to 1404, and then again at 
London until 1409, which was eight years before he was 
elected Bishop of Salisbury, and four years after he had 
become the Dean of Salisbury. He was already a major 
figure in the affairs of that chapter by 1396 when Chi- 
chele entered that curia. Gilbert had an administrative 
career as varied as it was long, and in his thirty-one 
years of service he was precentor of both Lincoln and 
Salisbury. He was dispensed by the Pope to hold the 
Lincoln post for life, the value of the position not to 
exceed £100, along with other benefices which did 
entail cures of souls.” A precentor often stood in as 
the bishop’s lieutenant,®° and Gilbert stood in for Rep- 
ingdon at John Wakering’s consecration in St. Paul’s,3* 
as well as when Archbishop Chichele distributed alms, 
in the King’s presence, before the expedition to France 
in 1415.32 Marmaduke Lumley became precentor of 
London “by the advice of the council” during Henry 
VI’s minority.** 

Richard Courtenay was precentor of Chichester from 
1395 until 1407. He was an important academic per- 
sonage during these years, and in 1400 he received a 


25 CPL VIII, p. 458. 

26 CPL V, pp. 579-580. 

27 CPR 1408-13, p. 188. 

28 Edwards, 1949: pp. 220-226. 
29 CPL VI, p. 373. 

30 Edwards, 1949: pp. 161-168. 
31 Chichele’s Register 4: p. 30. 
32 Ibid, 4: p. 111. 
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five-year dispensation from his diocesan duties, in order 
“to study civil law at a University and to perform 
scholastic acts for obtaining degrees.’’*+ Though he did 
find time to perform a few administrative tasks, a 1403 
visitation had to investigate charges that he had caused 
or allowed the dilapidation of the property by felling 
certain woods. Nor did he make due repairs to houses 
within the canon’s close at Oving, “which buildings by 
his neglect threaten to fall into ruin.”°* He was found 
contumacious for his failure to answer the charges, 
which appears to have been rather high-handed_ be- 
havior on his part.37 The fruits of his office were to be 
sequestrated so as to constitute a “condign reparation.” 
The lesson of this episode is the same as with FitzHugh 
in the deanery of Dublin; high administrative office 
offered good experience, but busy men did not always 
serve as conscientiously as their colleagues might have 
wished. One man pursued many career lines simulta- 
neously, and the demands of different positions were 
often in competition with each other. Choices had to 
be made, and in the instances here we see some ex- 
amples of neglect. 

It was not always necessary to hold a specific adminis- 
trative appointment within an episcopal curia to serve 
a bishop. As most secular clerks within the diocese 
were under his direct purview in some fashion, so 
rectors, canons, chaplains, chantry priests, etc., might 
all be called upon to run an occasional errand or to serve 
on an episcopal commission. The nature of the tasks 
delegated to competent clerks in this haphazard fashion 
was as wide as the nature of episcopal administration 
itself. William Barrow served Repingdon at Lincoln 
by probating wills, examining a potential Oxford medi- 
cal student who was applying for a dispensation, inter- 
viewing licensed preachers at Oxford, and granting ab- 
solution “in reserved cases.”38 Thomas Brouns served, 
along with Barrow, on Repingdon’s circle of unofficial 
advisers, and he was often present when the bishop 
transacted business.*® He stood in for his superior 
when the Archdeacon of Huntingdon dealt with a case 
of contempt for the non-execution of writs authorizing 
the choice of representatives to convocation or Parlia- 
ment.*°? Thomas Polton was another future bishop who 
served part of his administrative apprenticeship in Rep- 
ingdon’s service, and he likewise stood beside his master 
when formal diocesan business was transacted.*? 

Some ties between the young clerk and his master 
were more personal. Henry Bowet was a clerk to 
Henry Despenser, Bishop of Norwich, and accompanied 
him on the foolish crusade to Flanders in 1382. Bowet 


34 CPL V, p. 271. 
35 CPL V, pp. 362, 392, 393, 476, 587, 603. 
36 Rede’s Register, p. 115. 
37 Tbid., p. 119. 
38 Repingdon’s Register, pp. 108-109, 291-292, 293, 372-375. 
39 Ibid., pp. 220-224, 232-236, 321-328. 
40 Ibid., pp. 365-367, 377-379. 
41 Tbid., pp. 9, 28, 45. 
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then testified on Despenser’s behalf the next year when 
Parliament was enquiring into the fiasco.*? John Ched- 
worth was Bishop William Grey’s personal chaplain at 
Lincoln, and he witnessed Grey’s will. William Strick- 
land was a chaplain to Thomas Appleby, Bishop of 
Carlisle, and Appleby named him to a commission in- 
vestigating neglect and misconduct at the hospital of 
St. Nicholas by Carlisle, allegedly wrought by the 
master.*? Thomas Arundel was an executor of John 
Bottisham, who had served under him when Arundel 
was Bishop of Ely.*# Other men were sent on various 
tasks, for it seems that a bishop could claim a man’s 
labor from time to time without tying up all his time or 
without necessarily committing himself to promote the 
man. Bekynton, as a government servant of great ex- 
perience, must have felt quite at home when placed on 
a commission to collect a clerical subsidy.*® Richard 
Fleming, when a canon of York, was on a commission 
to punish an incestuous prioress of Wintney.*® Polton 
had once acted as Repingdon’s deputy in hearing cases 
regarding the gross immorality supposedly rampant 
in Lincolnshire.47 These, and similar responsibilities, 
offered numerous opportunities for further catching the 
bishop’s eye, and fortunate was the clerk whose name 
readily came to mind when a bishop, personally “hin- 
dered by ardous business,” needed a trusty deputy.*° 

The most extensive administrative apparatus in the 
church in England was that under the direct jurisdiction 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury. At least thirteen of 
the secular bishops, or one in every five, had passed 
through this training course. The office of greatest 
responsibility and trust was the deanship of the Court 
of the Arches, the high canon law court within the 
realm. Its dean stood near the top of the vast hierarchy 
of canon lawyers. Bekynton and John Morton both 
held this position. For the former it was only one of 
the posts he held in the Canterbury administrative net- 
work, also being chancellor to the archbishop, in 1428, 
and prolocutor of the clergy in the Canterbury convoca- 
tion of 1433. But the dean of greatest interest is John 
Kemp. He served as dean of the Court from July, 
1414, to the moment of his elevation to the episcopacy 
in 1419, and he had already had a year’s experience as 
examiner general there before becoming its head. In 
Chichele’s register we can see, in some considerable 
detail, the endless stream of business which engaged 
Kemp. He was involved in cases concerning tithes, 
marriages, testamentary matters, divorces, damages be- 
tween rival claimants to benefices and dignities, annul- 
ments, adultery charges and proceedings, presentations 


42 Aston; Thomas Arundel, pp. 154-155, 307. Bowet himself 
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43 CPR 1391-96, p. 294. 
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to livings and sinecures, admissions and exchanges, new 
foundations and their subsidization, confessions, etc. 
Much of his business was a carry-over from the days 
when Henry Ware, who became Bishop of Chichester 
in 1418, had been the major official of the court. Much 
of the work was transacted in conjunction with Philip 
Morgan, a Welshman who after a career as chief in- 
vestigator and commissioner at Canterbury became 
Bishop of Worcester in 1419, the year of Kemp’s eleva- 
tion to Rochester. Kemp was a trained civil lawyer 
from Oxford, and the deanship of the Court of the 
Arches was his major claim to prominence, as it was 
the only important post he held before episcopal eleva- 
tion. While the activities of the men who served other 
sees convey a picture of itinerant administrators, with 
clerks traveling with the bishop around the diocese to 
get things done, the work of Kemp, Morgan, and Ware 
seems more that of stationary dignitaries, to whom a 
constant stream of disputants and petitioners came.*® 

Kemp, Ware, and Morgan became bishops although 
they never served as deans. Morgan became an arch- 
deacon one year before his elevation to the episcopate, 
Kemp two years before. Their labors in the familia 
and curia of the metropolitan were sufficient. Other 
men had Canterbury experience, but just as one part 
of their training. James Goldwell served as Archbishop 
Kemp’s commissioner general for two years. Robert 
Hallum was principal registrar of Courtenay, and he 
stood in at the election of the Abbot of Bermondsey in 
1400.°° Thomas Brouns was the archbishop’s chancellor 
and Auditor of Causes in the Court of the Arches, and 
together with Lyndwood he carried out the metropoliti- 
cal visitation of Merton College in 1425.5" Chichele 
himself sharpened his legal skills in this court before 
he went into Bishop Medford’s service at Salisbury. 
John Stafford was Auditor of Causes and an archepis- 
copal chancellor. Like Kemp and Chichele, he came to 
preside over the metropolitan see he had once served. 
But where Chichele began his ecclesiastical career with 
legal work in the courts of canon law, Stafford only 
became an advocate there ten years after he held his 
first preferments. Richard Whelpdale served as a 
proctor of the Archdeacon of Canterbury on several 
instances in 1417. Whelpdale was a trained theologian, 
only filling in temporarily. All the others who served 
at Canterbury were lawyers with the proper academic 
credentials. This one road to the episcopacy, at least, 
did have a particular vocational prerequisite. 

Another type of ecclesiastical service, by no means 
unusual for fifteenth-century churchmen, was that ren- 
dered to the Pope. English clerics traveled to Rome 
(or wherever the Pope of their allegiance was sitting) 
with some frequency, and mutually beneficial attach- 
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ments were easily made. There was no hard cleavage 
between service to the church in England and to the 
English King and, on the other hand, to the church in- 
ternational and the Pope. Men labored in both vin- 
yards without necessarily arousing resentment. Neither 
loyalty was strained, the realms could be seen as being 
complementary, rather than directly competitive. The 
evidence of this is that service in one area was likely 
to be taken into account when credit was accorded 
towards promotion in the other. The English King 
and bishops needed clerks to protect and to present 
their interests at the papal court, and the curia itself 
needed friends in the English establishment. Men with 
ties to both masters, receiving offices and revenues from 
both camps, were acceptable agents for the representa- 
tion of the different interests. They were not viewed 
with suspicion as double agents, and the sharp conflict 
of loyalties was by now a thing of the past.5?# 

One mark of this dual role was appointment to the 
post of papal notary. The office did not necessarily 
imply service at Rome, and it could be more honorific 
than arduous in its demands. John Catterick, “who 
proposed to engage in the service of the pope and the 
Roman church,” took the “usual oath of fealty’ before 
the Bishops of Winchester and St. David’s, in England. 
These two bishops were empowered to confer the in- 
signia of office upon Catterick.6? Adam Moleyns was 
made an apostolic prothonotary, though he attempted to 
refuse the honor.®* Several priests worked in Rome 
in a dual capacity. Their functions as proctors for 
their king will be treated below, as an aspect of their 
careers as secular officials, But men who were royal 
proctors at the curia were also men who would make 
useful papal chaplains, chamberlains, lawyers, etc. They 
were obviously of good repute and connections back 
in England, and most of them were already of proven 
worth and discretion. 

For some years Henry Bowet had a double career 
as Richard IIs proctor and as a papal official He 
was one of the few Englishmen to stay with Urban VI 
in 1385 after an English clerk had been killed in a riot. 
Bowet was papal chaplain from 1385 until at least 1401, 
and he served as auditor general in the apostolic camera. 
His jurisdiction there in “civil and criminal causes below 
mutilation and bloodshed, brought by way of appeal to 
the apostolic see,” was extensive. But a man destined 
to become the Archbishop of York was apt to be privy 
to many secrets, both in Westminster and Rome, long 
before the actual moment of his episcopal appointment. 
Richard Fleming was Martin V’s envoy to Rome in 
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1418, and he traveled with a papal safe conduct,®* as 
did Adam Moleyns, who was allowed to travel with a 
retinue of up to four persons.®’ Pius II sent Courtenay 
to England in November, 1463, to publicize his pathetic 
crusade against the Turks and to collect the tax of a 
tenth needed for its support. Edward IV balked at 
allowing the bulls to enter his realm. 

Most English clerics with papal ties did not devote 
full time to this latter category of service.5® Henry 
Chichele had some brief contact with the Pope while 
in Rome, on a legal errand, early in his career, and he 
made a favorable impression. William Grey was 
knowledgeable in the ways of the curia; he doubled at 
Rome as a proctor for Bishop Spofford. Moleyns was 
a collector of subsidies for the papal camera, and he 
served well and was suitably rewarded.” He carried 
a letter from Henry VI to Eugenius IV asking for the 
canonization of Bishop Osmund and of King Alfred. 
The general picture we get in looking at these Roman 
careers is of a world where different responsibilities 
were picked up and discharged, but where continuous 
service was neither needed or expected from most of 
the men involved. All clerics were, potentially, servants 
of the servant of God. Some of the more astute realized 
the value of turning this into actual, if not overly de- 
manding, labor. It is no mere coincidence that one 
year before he was elected to the see of Bath and Wells, 
nineteen years after entering the church, John Stafford 
served on a commission to find and imprison forgers 
of papal letters in England.® He had finally arrived.* 

There were several other types of ecclesiastical ser- 
vice which provided both rewards and training. On 
their way to the episcopate a few bishops had been 
directly involved in the proceedings against heresy and 
heretics which figured so largely in English history in 
the late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries. Thomas 
Bekynton, serving under Archbishop Chichele, was in- 
volved in the arraignment of William Taylour, the prom- 
inent Oxford Lollard who was frequently in trouble.® 
Thomas Brouns also had a hand in these proceedings, 
as he did, along with FitzHugh, in the case against 
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William Russel, a Gray Friar who spoke in opposition 
to clerical tithes. Bekynton and Brouns helped formu- 
late the rules of procedure for inquiries against sus- 
pected Lollards.** John Lowe was a member of a panel 
of mendicants who examined Taylour in 1423. Richard 
Gilbert participated in several other examinations.“ 
John Kemp, as part of his duties in the Canterbury 
administrative machine, was a prosecutor of Sir John 
Oldcastle in 1413, and he gets the dubious credit of 
having kept the court from digressing into a theological 
argument when it tried the most famous Lollard layman 
of the century. Henry Ware, Kemp’s companion in so 
many Canterbury administrative matters, was present 
at the Oldcastle hearings, as was Philip Morgan, also 
in Chichele’s curia. Thomas Mascall had prosecuted 
Walter Brit at Herefore as far back as 1393. Later in 
the century George Neville was an examiner of Reginald 
Pecock. All of the men who engaged in these inquisi- 
torial matters were lawyers, except for the mendicants. 
The main concern in these inquiries was with the legal 
and political aspects of unorthodoxy, rather than with 
the theological. 

As trained lawyers and young men of distinction, some 
of the clerks found their friendship and help in great 
demand. They were called upon to counsel corporate 
bodies as well as individuals who lacked their expertise. 
We have seen that such a return was part of the ex- 
change these men gave for the revenues they received, 
in absentia, from collegiate churches and cathedral 
chapters. Thomas Brouns was legal adviser to Osney 
Abbey and a member of the council of the prior of Christ 
Church, Canterbury. This latter role was an important 
and burdensome one, and Brouns was not the only 
future bishop to serve in this capacity. Fellows in the 
office included John Kemp, Philip Morgan, James Gold- 
well, who was granted letters of fraternity by the 
chapter, Thomas Langton, and John Stafford. William 
Strickland served as a representative of his bishop in 
the Parliament of 1376, when he was still a quite young 
man. Other men had formal obligations to fulfill at 
meetings of convocation, and several men preached at 
opening sessions. Richard Praty opened convocation 
in 1433, and John Carpenter did so in 1437. Carpenter 
was a trained theologian, rather than a canon lawyer. 
So was Richard Gilbert, who gave the opening address 
in 1416. Bekynton, a lawyer and administrator, was 
prolocutor of convocation for at least five years during 
the 1430’s, and Stillington was Bekynton’s own proctor 
there as early in his career as 1447, and yet again in 
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1463.8 John Langdon, a monk of Christ Church, Can- 
terbury, opened convocation in February, 1410.67 

Twenty of the bishops had been wardens or masters 
of hospitals. Was the job a mere sinecure, like the 
rectories and prebends, or was it an office requiring real 
work in return for the profits it brought in? The men 
who served as wardens had ecclesiastical careers of an 
over-all average length of 19.8 years, just above the 
general average of 19.4. Their appointments as war- 
dens came an average of 13.2 years after they received 
their first livings, or just about two-thirds of the way 
through their apprenticeships. Accordingly, they were 
a fairly senior group of clerks when first appointed to 
hospitals, and so it seems proper to treat their labors 
in this area as being service-oriented, rather than to 
bracket them with the sinecures. The evidence is that 
the wardenship of a hospital was not lightly laid upon 
young and untested men. Other positions were avail- 
able for the succor and encouragement of neophytes. 
This, rather, was a post of responsibility as well as of 
reward.® 

John Arundel became warden of the hospital of St. 
Mary of Bethleham-without-Bishopsgate, London, in 
1457, the same year in which he became Archdeacon of 
Richmond.®® ‘This was the twenty-seventh year of his 
ecclesiastical career, and but two before his episcopal 
promotion finally came. Thomas Bekynton became a 
master in his nineteenth year in the church, out of 
twenty-four he served before promotion: Peter Court- 
enay in his twenty-second year of thirty: Walter Lyhart 
in his eighteenth of twenty: William Waynflete in his 
twenty-third out of thirty. These graybeards must have 
felt the rewards were certainly due. By way of contrast, 
Thomas Bourchier became the master of the hospital 
of St. Mary Magdelan, New Garth, Yorkshire, while 
not yet in his sixteenth year. Being “of a race of great 
nobles” certainly did not hold him back.” But very 
few others had less than half their total career behind 
them when they took on the obligations which went 
with the mastership. 

The office carried its full share of burdens, and even 
the busiest of wardens or masters seem to have found 
some time to devote to their hospitals. Bekynton 
worked to raise revenues for his hospital, St. Katherine 
by the Tower, London.” John Carpenter, as master, 
helped St. Anthony’s, London, out of a predicament 
triggered by land transactions of almost thirty years 
before which had been in violation of the statute of 


66 Bekynton’s Register, pp. 385, 389. 

67 Redes Register, p. 438. 

68 R. M. Clay, The Medieval Hospitals of England (London, 
1908), pp. 143-152. 

69 That Arundel was a physician had little to do with his 
appointment as master of a hospital: Clay, op. cit, p. 150. 
Physicians were not usually the masters of hospitals, and wice 
versa. 

to CPL VII, p. 563-564. 

71 CPR 1441-46, pp. 110-111. 
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mortmain.’”? He also was a fund-raiser, and his success 
helped to subsidize five boys during their Oxford 
years." But we know that he took his job seriously, 
for he obtained special permission to wear the habit of 
an Austin Canon within the precincts of his hospital.’ 
The hospital of St. Leonard, York, was being deprived 
of its rightful thraves until FitzHugh became the mas- 
ter and worked to correct the situation." Like other 
offices of trust, the mastership was no doubt profitable 
and prestigious. But the men who held it were neither 
irresponsible nor notoriously neglectful, at least not 
those who went on to become bishops. There were 
other, easier ways of collecting positions if profit were 
the sole motive in office-holding. To a considerable 
extent sinecure holding was distinct from positions of 
real service. 

Regular clerks did not play a major role in the fif- 
teenth-century episcopate. Twelve of the seventy-nine 
bishops came from the cloister. They were randomly 
scattered through the century. Three monks went to 
the episcopate by 1410, four more by 1440, two in the 
1450’s, and two in the 1470’s. They were all of insig- 
nificant or obscure families—not because men of humble 
birth were chosen over well-born regulars, but because 
the overwhelming bulk of fifteenth-century regulars 
came from the “lower middle” classes. Only part of 
the diminished role of the monks in this century can be 
seen from their numbers. They made up fifteen per 
cent of the fifteenth-century episcopate, and only seven- 
teen per cent of the entire episcopate between 1070 and 
1532.76 Rather, a sign of the declining importance of 
the regulars is that now their ultimate positions were 
in the less important, poorer dioceses of the realm. 
This is a better indication of their diminished role than 
their actual numbers. 

The twelve regulars—seven Benedictines, three Car- 
melites, and two Austin Canons—altogether held sixteen 
bishoprics.”7 But only Repingdon, Bishop of Lincoln 
from 1404 until his resignation in 1419, ever held a 
major English see. Patrington, Lowe, and Stanbury 
came to English sees from Welsh ones, and then only 
to Chichester, Rochester, and Hereford respectively. 
Of those who went directly into English sees, only 
Boulers was ever translated from his first bishopric, 
and his mobility was only from Hereford to Coventry 
and Lichfield. Five regulars became bishops of Here- 
ford, three of Rochester, one of Carlisle, one of Chiches- 


72CPR 1436-41, pp. 279-280. 

73 CPR 1441-46, p. 43. 

74CPR 1429-36, p. 262. 

75 CPR 1422-29, p. 494. 

76 Knowles, 1961: p. 291. 

77 Between 1070 and 1532 there were seventy-five regulars 
among the English bishops. They were divided as follows: 
forty-eight Benedictines, eight Austin Canons, six Dominicans, 
four Cistercians, four Carmelites, two Franciscans, and one 
each from the Carthusians, Praemonstratensians, and Austin 
Friars. 
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ter, and one of Norwich. The monasteries were no 
longer likely paths to the major episcopal positions. 

As we mentioned above, these monks were well- 
educated men. Only Tottington has left no indications 
that he received a higher education. All the others 
spent time at Oxford or Cambridge, and most had re- 
spectable credentials as trained theologians, in so far 
as academic degrees connote anything. Their years of 
service to the church are hard to measure. It seems 
not unlikely that the monks were beyond the average 
age at the moment of first episcopal appointment, but 
they still managed to average 15.2 years in the epis- 
copate. And this is even with three of them resigning 
before their days were over. An elderly regular bishop 
at least had a home to which he could return in his old 
age, if he chose, and his lesser importance might also 
have made his voluntary retirement more acceptable 
to his superiors. So the monks were not sinking into 
their dotage when originally elected, and if the regulars 
could not look forward to major sees, they could at 
least anticipate careers of reasonable length in minor 
ones. 

Most of the regulars had been abbots or priors. 
Some, not surprisingly, presided over houses of great 
size, wealth, and antiquity. Thomas Millyng had been 
Abbot of Westminster, and Thomas Spofford and Wil- 
liam Wells both came to the episcopacy as Abbots of St. 
Mary, York. Wells went from there to Rochester, a 
considerable geographical leap, while Spofford went to 
Hereford. John Langdon, on the other hand, simply 
moved from the sub-prior’s post at Canterbury over to 
Rochester. As a native of Kent and a life-long resident 
of the southeast, he was quite at home. Tottington, in 
an unusual progression, was elected Bishop of Norwich 
while prior of that cathedral chapter." Bell, eventually 
a Bishop of Carlisle, had served in the abbeys of York, 
Durham, and Finchale. His monastic career was prob- 
ably typical of those which ended beyond the cloister ; 
he had been an almoner, hosteler, and sub-prior, and 
had gained valuable experience in academic administra- 
tion. He was involved in a hotly disputed election at 
Durham, and he has been ranked as one of the outstand- 
ing abbots and prelates of the northern church.” 
Thomas Millyng had been domestic treasurer of West- 


78 A Jessop, Norwich “Diocesan Histories” (London, 1884), 
p. 139. This was the first free election in a long time, and the 
monks chose a local man. “The unanimity with which he was 
welcomed by all classes speaks highly for his blameless life and 
the high estimation in which he was held.” Henry IV objected 
to the election, and Tottington was held a virtual prisoner in 
Windsor for almost a year, F. Blomefield, Topographical 
History of the County of Norfolk (London, 1806) 3: p. 525. 
He had, prior to his episcopal election, rumpled some feelings in 
his zeal for the visitation rights of his house and for the priory’s 
privileges against the bishop: CPL IV, p. 525, and CPL V, 
pp. 586-587. 

19 D. Knowles, The Religious Orders in England (Cam- 
bridge, 1961) 2: pp. 251, 327. 
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minster and warden of the construction work on the 
nave, begun in the 1460’s.®° 

Most of the regulars had but little experience beyond 
their houses. Though this was only proper, there 
were exceptions. Reginald Boulers went to Rome in 
1444, while Abbot of Gloucester, and his abbey granted 
him £400 for sustenance while away. He was also 
with the Duke of Somerset in Normandy in the sum- 
mer of 1449, and with Suffolk at a meeting of the 
King’s Council in October, 1449. But these labors on 
behalf of the Lancastrian party belong in the realm of 
secular and political service. Boulers supposedly turned 
down the see of Llandaff in 1440. This was in contrast 
to John Langdon, who was recommended for Lisieux 
in 1419 and who presumably would have taken the 
post had the nomination been confirmed. Spofford was 
active in Henry V’s last Parliament, and was a repre- 
sentative of the regulars on a committee discussing re- 
form of church and state. 

Robert Mascall had service as Henry IV’s confessor, 
and part of his reward, before becoming a bishop, con- 
sisted of having custody of the temporalities of Meath. 
He administered them through attorneys, drawing the 
revenues by proxy.®? He also was granted an annuity 
of £69/10/6. When elected to Hereford he actually 
was in Rome, where his errand was, in part, to block 
the election of Adam of Usk to that very see. Reping- 
don was also Henry IV’s confessor, and Stanbury per- 
formed this vital function for Henry VI, in part while 
serving as Bishop of Bangor in absentia. Service as 
royal confessor was one good way of getting on the 
short list of potential bishops, and a monk of piety and 
good political sense was a likely choice for the con- 
fessor’s position. All the Lancastrian kings made a 
great show of their piety, and regular priests were 
particularly apt to profit. 

Apart from those named, few other regulars who 
rose to the episcopacy seem to have done much outside 
the cloister, though their services to their own houses 
should not go wholly unnoticed.’ It may be that an 
occasional minor bishopric was filled with a monk who 
had but little contact with the government simply so 
that a major component of the church, the regular 
orders, would not be totally neglected in the disburse- 
ment of patronage. Most of the regular bishops were 
men of good minds, of personal integrity and repute, 
and with creditable if limited records of administrative 
experience. 


80 Millyng’s Register, p. 1. His career at Westminster dated 
at least back to 1447. In 1467 he became “custos novi operis.” 
He was godfather to Edward V, born in the precincts of West- 
minster while his mother was in sanctuary there. 

81CPR 1399-1401, p. 406. 

82 To take Repingdon as an example, he received a ten- 
year commission to repair St. Mary’s at his expense; a license 
for the house under his control to acquire £100 per annum in 
land under mortmain without penalty; a grant of 250 marks and 
£245 to the house as recompense for the loss of alien priories: 
CPR 1399-1401, pp. 178, 162, 138, and 206 respectively. 
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By dint of what labors for the secular authorities did 
men rise to the episcopacy? In attempting to answer 
this basic question, one striking point immediately comes 
to our attention. This is that approximately one-third 
of the bishops, at the moment of elevation, had not per- 
formed any appreciable secular service at all. This 
finding runs contrary to the general view that service, 
and primarily service to the King, was the usual road 
to a bishopric, and that in large measure ecclesiastical 
offices were rewards for this secular service, rather 
than independent positions of trust and obligation. Of 
the seventy-nine bishops, twenty-seven succeeded in 
reaching the episcopate without prior record of signifi- 
cant government service. It is true that some of the 
twenty-seven did perform personal services for the 
King, as royal chaplains and confessors, and that some 
carried out ecclesiastical errands at his behest. But 
such labors represented personal bonds between King 
and cleric, comparable to the alliances any important 
lay figure would create with churchmen through political 
and economic interactions. If we cannot argue that such 
ties had no flavor of politics, we can certainly assert 
that they did not constitute civil service in the ordinary 
sense. They were not part of the King’s bureaucratized 
governing structure. 

Elevation of men to the episcopate without prior 
record of government service was a phenomenon spread 
over the first seven decades of the century, from the 
provision of William Strickland to the see of Carlisle 
in December, 1399, through the provision of Edward 
Story to that same diocese in July, 1468. It was not 
the passing affairs of a decade or two which enabled 
such men to rise. After 1468 it is true that no bishop 
was promoted who did not have a record of some prior 
service to the state. This covers the twelve elevations 
after that of Story and before the death of Richard III. 
But between 1399 and 1468 twenty-seven of sixty-seven 
promotions, or forty per cent of the total, were made 
without a background of secular civil service; many did 
go on to government careers afterwards, but that is 
a different tale. Six of the twelve bishops appointed 
in the 1420's, five of the nine in the 1440’s, and four 
of the nine in the 1450’s were men who came without 
this supposedly vital experience. 

Some of them did not serve their King before their 
promotion because they came of good families and 
entered the episcopate before they were really old 
enough to be of any particular value to the state, especi- 
ally as their good birth meant that the more menial 
tasks, usually given to beginners, were below their 
youthful dignity. A nobleman’s son was not, at the 
age of twenty-two, likely to start the climb through 
the levels of chancery clerkships. Thus we find Richard 
Beauchamp, Thomas Bourchier, Marmaduke Lumley, 
and George and Robert Neville in the class of “nonser- 
vers.” But for eighteen of the twenty-five men in this 
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category, the length of pre-episcopal ecclesiastical ca- 
reers averaged 16.8 years. Though below the general 
average for the secular bishops, i.e., 19.4 years, 16.8 
years is long enough so we cannot argue that mere 
youth kept all these men from secular positions. If a 
Thomas Bourchier or a George Neville was born for 
better things than a chancery clerkship, what can we 
say for Hales, Hallum, Kingscote, and Rickinghall? 
The answer must simply be that government service was 
nowhere near an absolute prerequisite.' 

Other service was a substitute of sorts. Four of 
the nonservers had been chancellors of either Oxford 
or Cambridge, and six more had headed colleges or 
served in major university administrative positions. 
All but three of them were university educated, and 
the ranks of the twenty-seven nonservers included seven 
lawyers and eleven theologians. Eight of them had 
been archdeacons. Four were regulars, and two of 
these—Spofford and Tottington, had either been priors 
or abbots before becoming bishops. John Langdon 
had been sub-prior of Christ Church and Warden 
of Canterbury College, and a scholar of some note, 
while Stanbury and Patrington were both royal con- 
fessors and advisers, though without benefit of secular 
office. So the nonservers were hardly nonentities. 
Some had still managed to get their hands on an ap- 
preciable number of livings during their careers, even 
if the very greatest pluralists of all were from the ranks 
of the civil servants. Thomas Bourchier had held a 
rectory and six prebends, John Chedworth five and 
four, Robert Hallum four and six, Lumley, a great 
academic administrative figure, seven and four, George 
Neville two and four, Robert Neville one and six, 
William Strickland, who rose through dedication to 
the northern church, five and one. Such men were 
hardly impoverished because they failed to find regular 
posts in the King’s service. 

But if a man could rise merely through birth, educa- 
tion, ecclesiastical service, and good fortune, there were 
limits to how far he could rise. In the medieval church 
there were bishoprics of varying ranks. Few of the 
real plums fell, at least immediately, to men without 
prior government service. The fact that government 
service already rendered carried its own rewards did 
not eliminate pressure from office holders for more and 
better rewards in the future. Youngish civil servants 
of ability had to be offered at least the prospect of con- 
tinual promotion. Upward mobility, like the quest for 
power, had few logical termini. Of the twenty-seven 
men, eleven were eventually translated from their initial 
see. But only a few went, either at first or second in- 
stance, to a major see. After translation, Bourchier 
reached Canterbury; Robert Neville, Durham; and 
George Neville, York. But these were all men of gilded 


1 What Highfield says about the dearth of permanent civil 
servants among the bishops in Edward III’s time is still true for 
the fifteenth century: Highfield, 1956: p. 133. 
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birth. William Booth died Archbishop of York, but 
he had had a long pre-episcopal career as a canon 
lawyer, and that was at least a secularized form of 
spiritual training. Otherwise, of the nonservers, only 
Robert Hallum, appointed to Salisbury in 1407, and 
William Waynflete, appointed to Winchester in 1447, 
died in major sees. Three of the nonservers went to 
Coventry and Lichfield, four to Welsh sees (and then 
on to Carlisle, Hereford, and Chichester), five to Car- 
lisle, one directly to Chichester (and three more to that 
minor see by virtue of subsequent translation). The 
great sees were well beyond most of these men. As 
we saw when we examined social origins, the church 
was indeed open to talent and many roads led to the 
top. But it was not too open to newcomers, and some 
roads to the top were always shorter and surer. A man 
who had not held secular office was still, to some extent, 
an untested quality, even if he had been the King’s 
confidant. No ruler could afford to gamble by appoint- 
ing many of this sort to major episcopal positions. 

But the nonservers were in the minority. About two 
bishops of three came to the episcopacy with a prior 
record of regular government service. Within these 
ranks we find some of the great ecclesiastical civil ser- 
vants, e.g., Richard Clifford, Thomas Bekynton, and 
John Morton, who only became princes of the church 
after years of experience in matters of state. We also 
find that most of the men who were to hold the major 
sees came from the ranks of the secular administrators. 
Three of the four Archbishops of Canterbury who fall 
within our period came to the episcopacy with a knowl- 
edge of state matters antedating their elevation; the one 
exception was Bourchier, a nobleman’s son. Four of 
the five Bishops of Durham had had governmental ca- 
reers, and the exception here was the aristocrat, Robert 
Neville. Chedworth and Lumley stood alone among the 
eight Bishops of Lincoln as being without civil-service 
training. All the Bishops of London came with such 
experience, and seven of the ten Archbishops of York. 
Entry into the highest episcopal honors was reserved 
for the most trusted men, and the links which forged 
such trust usually antedated episcopal promotion. 

No one asked, when about to nominate a candidate 
for a vacancy, “is he experienced?’ But they did ask, 
“how well do we know and trust him?” The chances 
were that, if he were known and trusted, it was because 
he already had been assigned positions of responsibility, 
and, mutatis mutandis, if he had held such positions, he 
was already that much more known and trusted. Out- 
siders were allowed into the club, but not from the very 
start as full members. If they were as yet unproved, 
they often had a period of probation in a diocese of 
lesser importance. 

It is only too easy to argue that service to the state 
led to the reward of a see. In many instances this 
simple correlation could properly be made. However, 
for forty-two bishops with governmental experience for 
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whom the calculation can be made, the average career 
in the church was 20.8 years. This was actually a 
shade above the over-all average for all the secular 
bishops. And the length of their government service 
averaged about eleven years. Thus these men had an 
average of nine years in the church before they entered 
the secular or civil service. They were usually on their 
way up in the church, collecting livings and participating 
in ecclesiastical administration, before they even began 
their secular careers. That their progress solely in the 
realm of spiritual labor might never have led to a 
bishopric seems a plausible argument. On the other 
hand, the secular service was neither a sine qua non for 
episcopal promotion, nor was it the original career 
choice. The church (and the university) had preceded 
it, and it was from the ranks of the young, well- 
educated, and promising clerics that the government 
ministries and diplomatic service recruited their em- 
ployees. But they were men who had already begun 
accumulating benefices and degrees, and who had often 
found patrons of some importance without the King’s 
help. 

Only a dozen or so of the bishops had secular careers 
which equalled their episcopal careers in duration, and 
only William Aiscough and John Wakering seem to 
have been in the King’s service before they held bene- 
fices. The real veterans among the civil servants, men 
such as Bekynton, Bowet, Clifford, Lacy, Morton, Pol- 
ton, and Sydenham put in terms of governmental ser- 
vice almost but not quite equal to their years of clerical 
labor. Others were already halfway or more toward 
their bishopric, in years if not in prominence, when the 
government first called them. A number of men only 
began to serve their King a year or two before the 
bishopric came. In such cases we can speculate that a 
man, approaching the level of eminence which would 
make him a likely candidate for a vacant see, was put 
to a final test by now having secular responsibilities 
thrust upon him. It was also an opportunity, if a 
rather belated one, for inculcating some feeling of obli- 
gation toward a secular government which was likely 
to need his support once he sat in the House of Lords 
and controlled a diocese. This last-minute secular em- 
ployment was not infrequently in the realm of diplo- 
macy—a recognition that the man was already presumed 
to be capable, and probably trustworthy. 

Service to the state can be divided into three rough 
categories: general administrative service, usually in 
chancery: high-level service in a specific office, usually 
as Keeper of the Rolls or the Privy Seal: diplomatic 
service, in a wide variety of places and kingdoms. The 
second category is not always an infallible indication of 
increasing importance, for a man might actually occupy 
a more critical role while an unspecified clerk than as 
the holder of a distinct office. But the second category 
was largely composed of men who had risen from the 
first, so the separation of the categories in itself indicates 
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some recognition of reward and mobility, related to 
higher status as well as to more power. Men often 
served on diplomatic errands simultaneously while em- 
ployed in the ministries of state, so membership in 
category three does not exclude the others. Lastly, 
service may not have been continuous or full time. We 
know that most of these men also had ecclesiastical 
careers to cultivate, and we have seen that even the 
most cavalier treatment of rectories and prebends called 
for some attention and an occasional appearance. And 
many men, well on in their ecclesiastical careers by the 
time they became valuable civil servants, had diocesan 
administrative responsibilities as well. We assume that 
the King’s business took first priority, but this was 
not invariably true. 

Beyond what ordinary clerical duties devolved upon 
them, service on royal commissions was a major occupa- 
tion of chancery clerks. The ecclesiastical servants 
worked on innumerable commissions, frequently func- 
tioning as an appellate court, which is what Chancery in 
large part was. Such labors were so common, and the 
specific problems treated so diverse that little can be 
attempted by way of describing this service beyond a 
few general comments. Of the hundreds of general 
complaints taken to Chancery each year, scores were 
heard by one or more of the future bishops. Because 
of Chancery’s peculiar jurisdiction, cases involving mari- 
time questions, disputes on the high seas, and quarrels 
between citizens of different countries, usually mer- 
chants, were taken before it with great regularity. 

The questions coming to Chancery on appeal from the 
Court of Admiralty and laid before such clerks as 
Bekynton, Alcock, William Alnwick, Philip Morgan, 
and Henry Ware were often complicated and tangled.? 
Their resolution obviously required special training. 
Letters patent naming John Alcock to sit on such 
matters identified him as a “doctor of decrees and laws,” 
and the inclusion of his titles may have been to awe the 
petitioners as well as to identify the expert.* If the 
King was employing the best available talent, why not 
advertise the fact? The cases heard were not only 
complicated, but they often touched on matters of some 
public importance, e.g., relations with Flemish mer- 
chants, the seizure of ships, breaches of contract, attacks 
on the high seas, the detention of hostages, truces, cap- 
tures, arrests, piracy, etc. 

Englishmen leaving the realm were given leave to 
appoint attorneys to represent them at home during 
their absence. One of the routine tasks of chancery 
clerks was to receive and register these attorneys. On 
twenty-seven different occasions between November, 
1394, and October, 1404, Nicholas Bubwith was listed 
as the official receiving the attorneys appointed by men 
leaving the realm, mostly for the King’s Irish expedi- 


2CPR 1408-13, p. 291, for a typical case on appeal. 
3 CPR 1467-77, p. 201. 
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tion. Bubwith also granted the license instructing an- 
other chancery clerk to receive the attorneys, and on six 
occasions he himself was named as that attorney. Twice 
he stood in for the Earl of March, in 1396 and in 1398, 
and once in 1406 for Lord Grey. This activity, in which 
an ambitious clerk like Bubwith played three different 
roles and came into contact with several dozen people 
in a single decade, gives some idea of the responsibilities 
offered by government service. It also gives an indica- 
tion of the opportunities for profit and favor. The more 
people one came in contact with, the wider one’s poten- 
tial circle of friends. Clifford, John Wakering, and 
Thomas Langton were also frequently involved in this 
particular function of the chancery clerks, and there is 
little reason to think they were any more retiring than 
the ubiquitous Bubwith. 

The clerks were natural choices for commissions ap- 
pointed to investigate appeals relating to ecclesiastical 
matters. William Aiscough, future Bishop of Salisbury, 
sat on an inquiry into whether the hospital of St. 
Leonard, York, was to get a thrave of corn “each year 
from all ploughs in the counties of York, Lancaster, 
Westmorland, and Cumberland for the maintenance of 
the said brethren and poor people,’ as confirmed by 
Pope Alexander III in the twelfth century. The master 
of the hospital who initiated the suit for recovery of his 
thraves was Robert FitzHugh, future Bishop of London. 
Other clerks heard disputes and were often numbered 
among the custodians of ecclesiastical property coming 
into the King’s hands. This might be an abbey, perhaps 
after the abbot had run its value down, or a vacant 
bishopric. The royal commission might take over the 
government of a priory after a period of misrule, and 
through such labors a secular cleric like John Chaundler 
might come to the episcopate with some knowledge of 
the problems of regular foundations.” The custody of 
the church’s property was another instance of a task 
both burdensome and possibly profitable. Peter Court- 
enay was one of three men appointed as custodians of 
the temporalities of the see of Exeter,® and John Waker- 
ing was among the keepers of both St. Mary Graces and 
Barnwell priory.” Others also shared such lucrative 
posts, often divided among a number of royal servants, 
both lay and clerical. But there were risks to balance 
the attraction of some opportunities. A commission had 
to investigate the dilapidations suffered by the alien 
priory of Burstall during the time Richard Clifford had 
been its farmer. Clifford’s career was one of vicissi- 
tudes, and here he was duly pardoned for the £92/6/4, 


4 CPR 1416-22, p. 389. 

5 CPR 1399-1401, p. 312. Chichele also gained such experi- 
ence from his role in an investigation into misgovernment at 
Amesbury: CPR 1396-99, p. 347. 

6 CPR 1476-85, p. 105. 

T CPR 1408-13, pp. 268, 299. 

8 CPR 1391-96, p. 588. 
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“current in demand... at the Exchequer for the arrears 
of the farm thereof.’”® . 

Men were not employed in the civil service just to 
give them training against the day when they might 
become bishops, and some of the clerks felt the necessity 
of helping their kings pay for and fight wars that had 
little to do with the church but much to do with ad- 
vancement. Richard Courtenay was a close personal 
friend of the future Henry V, and he was appointed by 
his friend’s father to take horses to Wales for the ex- 
peditions against Owen Glendower.*® John Chaundler 
helped supervise a muster of armed men, assembled at 
Southampton to escort the Queen.*? Others helped col- 
lect money for the wars, serving on commissions to 
raise loans. These were obviously important errands, 
and men entrusted with them were well into the circles 
of favor. Moleyns served on such a commission in 1439, 
and his violent death in 1450 was directly caused by the 
enmity he incurred through such loyal service.*? A few 
clerks have left a record of personal loans to the King, 
and we know that Henry IV was taking steps in 1407 
to repay John Wakering, inter alia, for a loan of five 
hundred marks, borrowed to provision the garrison of 
Calais.13 In these roles the academic credentials of the 
clerks do not appear on the sources. However, a com- 
mission set to hear cases on appeal from the Duke of 
Bedford’s lieutenant,!* or from the constable’s court of 
chivalry did note the professional qualifications of the 
judge.*® 

As clerks of undifferentiated ranks the future bishops 
had other interesting assignments in Chancery. Bub- 
with had to testify, early in Henry IV’s reign, concern- 
ing the loss of some letters patent of Richard II." 
Thomas Brouns inquired into a complaint questioning 
the impartiality of the justice administered by the Earl 
of Northumberland.17 John Catterick was sent to the 
hospital of St. Mary of Bethleham without Bishopsgate, 
London, to search for goods hidden by the rebellious 
Earl of Huntington.1® Philip Repingdon, when Abbot 
of Leicester, was to investigate the assemblies of evil- 
doers in 1400, an insecure year indeed when even regu- 
lar clergymen were pressed into royal service.*° Many 
years later John Morton was looking into matters 


9 CPR 1396-99, p. 431. Clifford had also been entrusted with 
the revenues of Laysynby Hospital: CPR 1381-85, p. 179. 

10 CPR 1405-08, p. 359. 

11CPR 1401-05, p. 198. John Kemp and Philip Morgan 
worked on a commission to hold musters of men at arms and 
archers at Bayeux and Caen in 1418: Thomas Rymer, Foedera 
4, iii: p. 36. Ware had done similar work: CPR 1416-22, p. 
201, and some years later Adam Moleyns took musters of 
Somerset’s men: CPR 1441-46, p. 201. 

12 CPR 1436-41, p. 249. 

13 CPR 1405-08, p. 336. 

14 CPR 1422-29, p. 187. 

15 CPR 1391-96, p. 695. 

16 CPR 1399-1401, p. 60. 

17 CPR 1422-29, p. 78. 

18 CPR 1401—05, p. 274. 

19 CPR 1399-1401, p. 313. 
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“touching treasons, insurrections, and other offenses” 
in York.2° These assignments and tasks, each specific 
in nature, were but typical of the business constantly 
heaped on men in positions of trust. Their swift and 
proper execution might well mean promotion to super- 
visory offices, into more secrets of state, and probably 
into more sinecures as well. Tout reminds us: 


It was not in wages and allowances, so much as in fees, 
perquisites, opportunities for promotion in church and 
state, pensions for old age, and, above all, facilities for 
acting as counsel, attorney, agents and usurers that the 
chancery clerk’s career had its claim to be considered lucra- 
tive as well as dignified.?? 


If this was true for chancery clerks in general, it was 
particularly true for that segment of the clerks who went 
on to hold bishoprics. 

Of the specialized branches of government, it was the 
office or ministry of the Privy Seal which offered the 
broadest channel for these men. Clerks who rose in 
the office of the Privy Seal were not unlikely candidates 
for subsequent distinction. Whatever the exact reason 
for the correlation, thirteen Keepers of the Privy Seal 
went on to hold bishoprics. All but Thomas Langley 
and John Wakering were university educated, and of 
the remaining eleven, eight or nine had academic train- 
ing in law. Only Thomas Rotherham was a theologian, 
while Clifford, of noble family, probably only worked in 
the arts, and Nicholas Bubwith had some instruction at 
Oxford but no degree. Alnwick was a Cambridge man, 
and Rotherham spent time there as well as at Oxford. 
So again we can see that the early training was paying 
off handsomely. These men were very serious career- 
ists. Ten of them became bishops while actually holding 
the Privy Seal, and some continued in this secular post 
after episcopal promotion. John Stafford surrendered 
the seal before elevation. Keeper of the Privy Seal in 
1421 and 1422, he had moved up and was now Trea- 
surer of England when elected to Bath and Wells in 
1424. Thomas Langely had resigned the keepership of 
the Privy Seal for the chancellorship in 1405, a year 
before his elevation.”? 

Throughout the course of the fifteenth century the 
Privy Seal was used as a stepping stone to the epis- 
copacy. Clifford had been appointed by Richard II, but 
he weathered the storms of 1399 and kept his office in 
the government until he was translated from Bath and 
Wells to Worcester in 1401. Of the remaining men, 
six became Keepers by 1430, two more by 1450, and the 


20CPR 1461-67, p. 30. 

21 T. F. Tout, “The Household of the Chancery and its 
Disintegration,” Essays in History Presented to R. L. Poole, 
edited by H. W. C. Davis (Oxford, 1927), p. 55. 

22 Wylie, 1884: 2: pp. 341-343. Langley and Archbishop 
Arundel were to use their influence to convince people that the 
late Archbishop Scrope was not a saint. The clergy were not to 
advertise miracles allegedly performed by his remains, and 
people coming to the tomb were to have free access, provided 
they were discreet and well behaved. 
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remaining three before 1480. Most of the Keepers 
went, on first appointment, to minor dioceses—Bath and 
Wells, Rochester, Chichester. But seven were subse- 
quently translated, and two reached Canterbury (with 
John Kemp also stopping at York along the way), an- 
other ended at York, and three either passed through 
or stopped at Lincoln. And Adam Moleyns was not 
likely to have terminated his career in the minor see of 
Chichester but for the ultimate misfortune of being 
killed by his own flock. 

As Keeper of the Privy Seal, the duties of these men 
are part of the political history of fifteenth-century Eng- 
land.22 They were present at most sessions of the 
King’s Council, now a body of ever-growing importance. 
They were involved in the policies of the government, 
both public and private, at the moment of formulation. 
Their activities constituted a part of that process of 
government whereby policies were translated into ac- 
tions. The variety of their labors provides a fascinating 
picture of how government worked, and of what it did 
on a daily basis.” But men were not usually raised in 
one simple leap from the general ranks of the chancery 
clerks to become Keepers of the Privy Seal. Alnwick, 
Bekynton, and Bubwith had already been the King’s 
secretary. Bubwith, Keeper of the Privy Seal in 1405, 
had become a master in Chancery in 1399 and secretary 
in 1402, to give one man’s cursus honorum. Clifford 
had been Keeper of the Great Wardrobe for seven years. 
John Kemp had been Chancellor of Normandy. Mo- 
leyns and Stillington had already sat on the Council,?® 
and Bubwith and Clifford had served in the Chapel 
Royal. This prior experience was vital. A Keeper of 
the Privy Seal might turn out to be a bad political 
choice, but professional competence at least had to be 
well demonstrated before he came to office. 

The way up was not always easy. Clifford had been 
imprisoned by the Appellants in 1388, and only after- 
wards did he go on to hold the keepership of the Great 
Wardrobe from November, 1390, through February, 
1398.7 Tout tells us that while Clifford was the only 
Keeper of the Great Wardrobe of the day to become a 
bishop, keepership of the Privy Seal was really respon- 
sible for his ultimate rise.2” His experience in admini- 
stration must have been awesome, for the Privy Seal 


23 An indication of this is provided by surveying Alnwick’s 
many activities when keeper of the seal: Proceedings and Ordi- 
nances of the Privy Council of England (PPC), edited by Sir 
Harris Nicolas (London, 1834-1835) 3: passim. 

24 Some good examples of the labors of the keeper are, for 
Moleyns, concerning the delivery of jewels, Rymer, Foedera 5, 
i: p. 139; for Alnwick, CPR 1422-29, p. 118; for Stafford, at a 
trial of the pyx, CPR 1422-29, pp. 117-118. 

25 PPC 5 and 6: passim, for their constant activities in govern- 
ment. 

26 CPR 1388-92, p. 334. 

27 Tout, Chapters in the Administrative History of Medieval 
England (Manchester, 1920-1933) 4: p. 189: “He was supple 
enough to receive promotion under Henry IV.” J. L. Kirby, 
“Councils and Councillors of Henry IV, 1399-1413,” Trans. 
Roy. Hist. Soc., 5th ser. (1964) 14: p. 43. 
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was now generally out of court, a separate ministry of 
state, and Clifford had remained in England when Rich- 
ard II went to Ireland.” Alnwick and Bekynton had 
come to the keepership of the Privy Seal via the newly 
elevated office of secretary. Bekynton’s activities in this 
latter office are fully set forth in his official correspon- 
dence, and his work for the state was but one aspect of 
a career which brought him great profit and power.”® 

He was one of the most successful careerists among 
the bishops. All his offices seemed to turn to profit. 
Because most men followed numerous career lines si- 
multaneously, it is difficult to assess how much the 
claims of any one form of activity monopolized their 
time. All the clerks were regularly absent from their 
benefices, of course, just as they all left their other posi- 
tions on occasion. But it seems unlikely that many were 
as faithful to one career line as was Bekynton, who in 
the four years preceding his episcopal promotion rarely 
left the King or the royal affairs that occupied him.*° 
The correspondence of Bekynton not only shows how 
engrossing this service could be, but it fully reveals how 
the King’s business could be combined with one’s busi- 
ness. He corresponded with Italian humanists, made 
valuable contacts in Italy, flattered men for himself and 
his King, and sent presents (largely of books) to the 
Pope and his cardinal treasurer. And the striking thing 
is that we must assume that the royal interests no wise 
suffered from this dual pursuit. But if few men were as 
committed to one master as was Bekynton, so conversely 
few must have devoted so little time, for a four-year 
stretch, to their other commitments. In fairness to 
Bekynton, he had served Chichele and the Canterbury 
convocation with some zeal from 1422 until 1438, so his 
subsequent neglect of the church was only one phase of 
a diversified career. 

Nicholas Bubwith’s term as secretary in 1402 was not 
particularly eventful, though he was among the coun- 
cillors planning a marriage for the Prince of Wales.* 
Moleyns and Stillington had been councillors before re- 
ceiving the Privy Seal. Moleyns was the Clerk of the 
Council from 1436 until 1442, when he became a second- 
ary in the Privy Seal office. Stillington had been sworn 
into the Council in 1449, but he did not receive any of 
the £40 to which he was entitled. When he received 


28 Kirby, op. cit., p. 44, and Tout, Chapters 5: p. 52, for 
different views of the independence of the Privy Seal at this 
time. For a keeper’s need to make his accounts balance after 
leaving office, CPR 1396-99, p. 266, and CPR 1399-1401, p. 231 
(for Wakering’s debts upon leaving the position). For Clif- 
ford’s duties in privy seal, CPR 1396-99, pp. 519, 520, 531, 
where he acts as attorney for the earl of Salisbury, the duke 
of Exeter, and the earl of Northumberland, respectively. 

29 CPR 1436-41, pp. 134, 432, 487, and CPR 1441-46, pp. 32, 
50. He had to make a loan to the king, an inescapable obliga- 
tion of one in his position, PPC 4: p. 318. Power was not with- 
out disadvantages. 

30 Bekynton Correspondence 1: pp. 228-242. 

31 Kirby, op. cit., p. 49. 

82 Scofield, 1923: 1: p. 94. John Russell was to get £40 as a 
secondary in privy seal, CPR 1467-77, pp. 451-452. 
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the Privy Seal in 1460 he finally began drawing his 
wages, now increased to £1 per diem.’ But as a man 
who had been dean of the major church of St. Martin 
le Grand, London, and who variously held archdeacon- 
ries at Wells, Taunton, Berkshire, and Colchester, and 
who collected thirteen prebends, four rectories, and one 
vicarage, Stillington had hardly starved for want of his 
£40 a year during the 1450’s. These men moved in a 
world of high finance. Opportunities for enrichment, if 
not for outright peculation, were too common for any- 
one’s unpaid wages from a single office to seem that 
grave a matter.** 

Alcock, Bubwith, Morton, and Wakering had previ- 
ously been keepers of the Rolls of Chancery. The posi- 
tion did not offer the same voice in the formulation of 
government policy as did the keepership of the Privy 
Seal. Nevertheless, it was a major peg in the civil 
service, and it carried its own set of responsibilities.*° 
It was a good point of departure for other positions, and 
it carried considerable prestige, plus perquisities, in its 
own right. While master of the rolls, Alcock was ap- 
pointed a councillor of the Prince of Wales, the duchy 
of Cornwall, and the county of Chester.2® Morton held 
the office for some years. It was granted him, for life, 
in 1472, with “the accustomed fees,” and he held it, 
together with the great seal, in 1473.37 It was while 
holding this office that Morton began to perform his 
great services for the house of York. By 1472 he badly 
needed a post of some importance to prove his loyalty 
and to wipe out the blot of his long and usually devoted 
service to Henry V! and his Queen, service which dated 
back to the mid 1450’s,28 and which had weathered 
several exiles and unsuccessful military expeditions. 
Morton worked hard as Keeper of the Rolls, and so 
participated in what we now recognize as the beginnings 
of the Tudor revolution in government.*® 

By way of contrast with Morton, who rose largely 
through political favor and service, John Wakering was 
a chancery underling who came up via the ranks to be- 
come Keeper of the Rolls. He was hardly ill-treated, 
despite his humble origins. He held the Great Seal for 
a short while in 1410 and 1411, and he served as deputy 
chancellor of the realm during Beaufort’s absence. He 
had been Henry IV’s attorney for the duchy of Lan- 
caster, and had also been chancellor of the duchy.** 


33 CPR 1461-67, pp. 149-150. For Russell, CPR 1467-77, pp. 
451-452. 

34 He also received £70 as explorator regis in 1464: Emden, 
Biographical Register of Oxford, sub nomine. 

35 CPR 1467-77, p. 259, for a letter patent granting the office 
to Alcock and detailing his labors. 

36 CPR 1467-77, p. 284, and Scofield, 1923: 2: p. 16. 

87 CPR 1467-77, p. 334. 

38 He was chancellor to the Prince of Wales, 1456-1461. 

39 Hook, 1867: p. 403, and the many contributions of Dr. 
J. R. Lander. 

40 Tout, Chapters 4: p. 63. He was keeper of the rolls from 
1405 until 1415. 

41 Wylie, 1884: 4: pp. 185-186. 
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This career line assured his future success, and as “one 
of the most prominent personages in the kingdom,’’*? he 
was deeply involved in Henry V’s schemes for the 
French war.*® His pre-episcopal tenure as Keeper of 
the Privy Seal was brief, for in 1416 he was conse- 
crated to the see of Norwich.** 

There were other formal positions which marked one’s 
rise. Membership in the King’s Council was a solemn 
and supposedly remunerative responsibility. Aiscough 
became a councillor in 1437, a year before he received 
his bishopric. Abbot Reginald Boulers, another man 
with strong Lancastrian affiliations, was a trier of peti- 
tions in the Parliament of 1449: he played a major role 
in that important session. He had been a councillor 
since 1443. Philip Morgan was at the deliberations 
about the course of the war held by the King and his 
intimates in 1415 and 1416.45 Morgan was also granted 
license to hear confessions in the King’s army overseas, 
and in 1418 he was appointed chancellor of Normandy.*® 
Abbot Thomas Millyng was a member of the council 
and chancellor to Edward IV’s son and heir, who also 
happened to be his godson.*” 

Richard Courtenay was treasurer of the King’s house- 
hold and a member of the Council. The King’s secre- 
tary was now a major functionary, and this new post 
offered a substantial boost to a number of men who went 
on to become bishops: Bubwith, Bekynton, Alnwick, 
John Booth, Goldwell, and Peter Courtenay.*® Goldwell 
also served as Master of Requests. Peter Courtenay, 
while serving as the King’s secretary, sat on the Council 
and helped Edward IV mop up the lands of his enemies 
after the final demise of the Duke of Clarence.*® It 
seems not improbable that such help carried rewards for 
the loyal servant, as well as for the master. Lawrence 
Booth, like John Morton, served Henry VI’s son, young 
Henry, Prince of Wales, through appointment to his 
Council.*° 

Some men occupied positions of power near the King 
without becoming civil servants in the formal sense. 
We have seen that John Lowe, John Mascall,°* and 

42 Jessop, Norwich (London, 1884), p. 143. Jessop charac- 
terizes Wakeryng as “another of the great lawyers for whose 
services ecclesiastical preferment was reserved.” 

43 CPR 1413-16, p. 350. He had loaned the king money, 
Rymer, Foedera 4, ii: p. 21. 

44CPR 1413-16, p. 329, for the payment of his livery. 

45 PPC 2: passim. 

46 Rymer, Foedera 4, iii: pp. 46, 55-56. 

47 Scofield, 1923: 1: 541-546. 

48 J, Otway-Ruthven, The King’s Secretary and the Signet 
Office in the XVth Century (Cambridge, 1939), especially 
chapters four, five, and appendix “D.” The keepership of the 
privy seal was a promotion to which the secretary could 
legitimately aspire. Alnwick, Bekynton, and Bubwith all 
went up in this fashion, though no one did so after 1450. 

49 CPR 1476-85, p. 91. 

50 CPR 1452-61, p. 359. 

51 For Mascall’s remuneration, CPR 1401-05, p. 11, and 
Rymer, Foedera 4, i: p. 17. Henry IV fought to retain his 
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Stephen Patrington,®? all regular clerks, were royal con- 
fessors, and John Stanbury was the King’s chaplain. 
Patrington preached the Christmas sermon to Henry 
IV and his court in 1401. He had a reputation as a 
preacher of some power in the vicinity of London. John 
Carpenter, Henry VI’s chaplain, received forty marks 
for expenses incurred while going to France with the 
King. Richard Gilbert found his duties as dean of the 
King’s chapel to lie heavily on his conscience, and he 
sought and gained a special dispensation for the neces- 
sary spiritual rehabilitation." These clerks did not hold 
positions which were in the normal line of promotion, 
and yet their potential value was obvious, as were the 
rewards. John Arundel’s services were perhaps the 
most peculiar. As a doctor of medicine, he was ap- 
pointed by the Council “to minister about the king’s 
person in his sickness.” He attempted, without suc- 
cess, to treat the unfortunate Henry VI during one of 
his periods of insanity or mental debility. 

William Dudley was dean of the chapel of the King’s 
household, and among the favors he received were 
shares of the possessions of the Earls of Shrewsbury 
and Oxford when they fell from favor.°® Thomas 
Kemp, Edmund Lacy, Richard Praty,” and Thomas 
Langton all put in terms of service as royal chaplain. 
Philip Repingdon wrote a letter, in 1401, telling the 
King of the popular unrest in the realm, and explaining 
the King’s role in causing it.°® This “clericus specialis- 
simus” of Henry IV may not have carried the day with 
his political analysis, but his outspoken behavior caused 
no fall from grace. He was provided to Lincoln only 
three years after he produced the pamphlet. Simon 
Sydenham had the unique experience among the bishops 
of having served as lieutenant general in the court of 
the admiral of the east and north.°® Henry Bowet’s 
long career included service in many capacities. King’s 
clerk and councillor, he became constable of Bordeaux 
in 1399,°° after two years as Chief Justice of Aquitaine.* 
He was almost as well rewarded from secular coffers as 
from ecclesiastical; he was able to pay one hundred 
marks for the valuable manor of Istelworth alone when 


52 For his annuity of £69/10/6, Rymer, Foedera 4, ii: p. 54, 
and CPR 1413-16, p. 142. For other privileges, CPL V, 
p. 13. 

58 PPC 4: pp. 29-30. He attended the trial of Joan of Arc 
at Rouen. 

54 CPL VIII, p. 532. “Although he did not bear arms and 
although he killed or wounded nobody, he is troubled in con- 
science because he rejoiced when the said king’s men had the 
victory, and lamented when they were defeated... .” 

55 CPR 1452-61, p. 174, and PPC 6: pp. 166-167. 

56 CPR 1467-77, pp. 531, 543, 561-562, 566-567, 469, and 545. 

57 PPC 5: p. 63, for the jewels Praty received as dean of the 
king’s chapel. 

58 Bekynton Correspondence 1: p. 151. 

59 CPR 1405-08, p. 334. 

60 Rymer, Foedera 3, iv: p. 173. 

61 Ibid. 3, iv: p. 132. 
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the King granted it to him,® and this was by no means 
his only acquisition.® 

The King’s diplomatic needs offered a road to ad- 
vancement followed by about thirty-eight or thirty-nine 
of all the bishops, almost exactly half the fifteenth- 
century total. This count combines errands devoted to 
both secular and ecclesiastical diplomacy, and it includes 
the ten men who represented King, nation, and church 
at the great councils of the century. Five of these ten 
who went to the councils drew no other diplomatic as- 
signments: Gilbert, Grey of London, Richard Neville, 
Spofford, who was at both Pisa and Constance, and 
William Wells, present at Constance and Basle. Among 
the thirty-eight are also included the three proctors of 
the English King at Rome who performed no other re- 
lated functions: Bowet, Grey of Ely, and Rickinghall. 
But even if these last two groups are omitted from our 
count, we find the diplomatic service to have been the 
most popular single type of service, to either church or 
state, in terms of the number of men engaged. And 
there is no real reason to exclude the eight men in ques- 
tion, for they labored in the King’s behalf as surely as 
did the others, whether in the diplomatic or the more 
purely domestic realm of secular service. 

Though such a tally is hardly foolproof, we can see 
that seventeen of the seventy-nine bishops served the 
King in domestic tasks without doing diplomatic work 
for him. These include the royal chaplains and con- 
fessors. Eleven men did diplomatic work but not do- 
mestic, and twenty-four did both. Of this latter twenty- 
four, seventeen had been engaged for domestic service 
first, one (Thomas Langton) had entered the diplomatic 
service first, and several had embarked on both careers 
more or less simultaneously. As diplomatic errands 
entailed a greater degree of trust and less supervision, 
we would properly expect them to have been given to 
men with experience. Of the eleven who ran errands 
abroad, three were regulars with university degrees in 
theology, and seven were only involved in ecclesiastical 
diplomacy, i.e., either at the church councils or at Rome. 
They were not likely to need the credentials gained 
through training in chancery for the errands they were 
asked to run. 

The need for diplomatists, envoys, and ambassadors 
ran the course of the century. If service at the councils 
was confined to the years between the opening of the 
Council of Pisa in 1409 and the adjournment of Basle 
in 1449, the King’s need for proctors at and emissaries 
to Rome never diminished. In all, thirteen different men 
served him in Rome. Business there was apt to be un- 
ending and complex, in contrast to that conducted with 
secular states. For the latter exigencies men were more 
often dispatched on an ad hoc basis. The King’s proc- 
tors and ambassadors were sent to Rome on an average 
of 5.7 years before their episcopal elevation. They were 
thus an experienced group, most of them having at least 


62 Tbid. 3, iv: p. 146. 
63 CPR 1399-1401, pp. 14, 30, 195. 
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a decade in the church, plus time in the civil service, al- 
ready behind them. Of their ranks, seven went to Rome 
within five years or less of episcopal promotion, while 
only Bowet, appointed King’s proctor in 1383, and Peter 
Courtenay, appointed in 1463, were yet a decade or more 
from their first bishoprics. Many of the proctors served 
for three or more consecutive years, which indicates 
their labors were satisfactory. Several men became 
bishops while engaged in this position. 

The job of the King’s proctor at Rome grew in im- 
portance during the century, and by the time William 
Shirwood represented Edward IV in Rome, in the 
1470’s, he had come to be recognized as the King’s 
orator, i.e., as his resident ambassador, in contrast to 
the less honorific status previously accorded the proctor. 
During Sherwood’s tenure of nine years the two offices 
became distinct. The proctor was a lawyer, subject to 
papal jurisdiction, while the orator was an ambassador 
with special privileges and a primary responsibility to 
his country of origin. Other English functionaries in 
Rome, e.g., papal chamberlains, apostolic notaries, etc., 
were either less important or they combined several 
offices or tasks. Many of the connections men forged 
with the vast papal bureaucracy were largely honorary, 
and provided an entrance to the lucrative inner circles 
of the curia. But the highest position was usually the 
one most likely to lead to promotion, and the special 
tasks entrusted to Shirwood during his long tenure 
show how well trusted he already was. 

For most men residence at Rome was not likely to be 
continuous, in part at least because most Englishmen 
attached to the papal bureaucracy also had other career 
lines to follow. Thomas Polton was Dean of York while 
representing Henry V at Rome. Bowet, while King’s 
proctor, received the fruits of his deanery of Dublin 
from his deputies. Much of the business carried out 
in Rome was legal in nature; supervising cases coming 
on appeal from England, protecting the peculiar legal 
relations between the King and Rome, etc. Some of 
it was diplomatic or representative, and to facilitate 
matters the proctor might be allowed “to make ex- 
changes of money, notwithstanding the ordinance of the 
king and council or any proclamation to the contrary, 
on condition that they do not process aught therein 
prejudicial to the Crown or the laws and statutes of 
the realm.”® 

Chichele was sent with Sir John Cheyne just to estab- 
lish good relations and to report on the state of public 
opinion in Italy. Peter Courtenay was engaged on 
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“arduous business” and took a retinue of twenty when 
he went from Rome back to England as papal nuncio.*® 
Robert FitzHugh was paid £100 for his labors, which 
centered around efforts to mediate the ‘French wars.”° 
Other tasks presented themselves. Richard Fleming 
was sent to receive, on behalf of Henry V, the fealty of 
those Normans and French residing at the Papal 
Court.” Goldwell, as the King’s proctor, took a bribe 
from the Duke of Clarence to obtain a dispensation 
allowing Clarence to marry the Earl of Warwick’s 
daughter.”? John Shirwood was told to treat with 
Sixtus IV, the Kings of Sicily and Hungary, miscel- 
laneous other Italian princes concerning the state of the 
faith." 

Major roles in conciliar activity did not usually de- 
volve upon the men who served at Rome, though nine 
of them were officially present at the various ecumenical 
councils. Spofford played a small role at Pisa, and he 
came back to be a major figure at the more successful 
council of Constance. After witnessing the executions 
of Hus and Jerome of Prague, he was a moving force 
in the election of Martin V. He was Abbot of St. Mary, 
York at the time, and his promotion to the see of Here- 
ford fourteen months later owed much to papal grati- 
tude. Thomas Polton also helped heal the great 
schism.™* Richard Neville did little of note at Cons- 
tance, but Richard Fleming preached four sermons 
there in the summer and autumn of 1417. William 
Wells was at Constance in attendance upon his abbot, 
rather than as an official English representative. But he 
was at Basle on behalf of both his King and his order. 
Brouns was also at Basle in an official capacity—to treat 
for the reduction of the rebellious Bohemians.” He 
received twenty shillings per diem for his labors.’ 

Other diplomatic activities were purely secular, 
mostly concerned with Anglo-French and Anglo-Bur- 
gundian relations. Twenty-seven men were engaged at 
various times in the pursuit of better relations with 
England’s secular neighbors, including three of the 
regulars, Bell, Boulers, and Lowe. For these twenty- 
seven men, the first diplomatic assignment came on the 
average of 8.4 years before episcopal promotion.” As 
their careers in the church averaged about twenty years 
in all, again they were a body of experienced clerics 
before the King sent them on his ambassadorial errands. 
So we see that another path of service, invaluable as it 
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was for future advancement, was only open to men who 
had already proven themselves. Boy geniuses were not 
recruited for the diplomatic corps. Instead, men with a 
decade or more of service, for both church and state, 
were entrusted with sensitive missions abroad. John 
Kemp, Adam Moleyns, Russell, and Stafford all held the 
Privy Seal during at least part of their diplomatic ca- 
reers, and Bekynton was the principal royal secretary 
when he carried out some of his later diplomatic errands. 
Much of the crucial weeding out had already taken 
place, and to be given diplomatic responsibilities was 
as much the effect as it was the cause of a successful, 
upwardly mobile career. 

The records indicate that once a man’s diplomatic 
capacities were tested he was apt to be sent out over 
and over again. Of the twenty-seven men engaged in 
these tasks, seventeen handled foreign relations between 
England and more than one other power. There were 
a few real professional diplomats among the twenty- 
seven, and they negotiated with four more countries. 
John Catterick dealt with France, Burgundy, Flanders, 
and Holland. Goldwell went to France, Burgundy, 
Denmark, and the Hanseatic Legaue. Morgan was sent 
to France, Burgundy, Aragon, the Holy Roman Empire, 
Flanders, Holland, Genoa, and the Hanse. These 
travels made him the fifteenth-century champion, in 
terms of geographical diversity. Furthermore, his pre- 
episcopal diplomatic career only occupied the last five 
years before his promotion, so he was very busy once 
he was finally tapped for these services.7® Catterick, 
for ten years, was “perhaps the most constantly em- 
ployed negotiator of the period.””® At the other ex- 
treme a few men had but a single venture to their credit. 
Bell, Close, and Arundel, all working on Anglo-Scottish 
relations, were in this latter category. 

The most pressing foreign problem through most of 
England’s history has been France, and this was partic- 
ularly the case in the fifteenth century. No fewer than 
fifteen future bishops treated the King’s business with 
the French court. Of the fifteen, six also dealt with the 
Duke of Burgundy, and three of the six were sent to 
Brittany as well. Two others treated with the duchy 
of Burgundy but not with France. These labors ran 
the course of the century, from the missions of Syden- 
ham, Chichele, and Catterick in the first years of the 
1400’s through the efforts of Morton, Dudley, and Gold- 
well in the 1470’s, and that of Thomas Langton in 1480. 
The need for diplomatic negotiations with France 
seemed to be well nigh eternal. However, there were 
two great bursts of diplomatic activity: between 1400 
and Henry V’s death, and in the last twelve or fifteen 
years of Edward IV’s reign. Henry IV sent John Cat- 
terick, time after time, with “full authority to treat in 
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the King’s name for peace with France,”® and for a 
redress of injuries, and a truce. While on these 
errands Catterick was also serving as an inceptor in 
laws and as the treasurer of Lincoln.®? 

The great burst of diplomatic activity in Henry V’s 
reign serves to remind us of how peace and war were 
but the different sides of the same coin in the medieval 
state. If we find it hard to look upon Henry V as any- 
thing but a selfrighteous bully and hypocrite, eager to 
reopen a cruel and foolish war with France, we do have 
to admit that he went through elaborate motions of 
seeking a peaceful resolution of his quarrel. Morgan 
and Ware, both members of Chichele’s familia in the 
Canterbury administration, were active diplomats be- 
fore and after the conquest of Normandy. Ware was 
on a truce-seeking commission in 1414,88 and both men 
were involved in the early negotiations touching a mar- 
riage between the King and Catherine of France.* 
Ware was empowered to extend the truce in 1414,5 and 
Morgan engaged in similar efforts, undertaken at the 
expressed request of Sigismund, King of the Romans, 
and William, Duke of Bavaria. Each man engaged 
in mission after mission, mostly without much success 
to show for their work. For some reason they never 
seem to have served together; perhaps the similarity of 
their duties made it hard for Chichele to spare them 
simultaneously from their ecclesiastical labors. John 
Kemp, Dean of the Court of Arches, was also busy. 
He worked with Queen Yolanda and her son Louis to 
arrange a truce which would cover Anjou and Maine.*? 
He also treated with the French court. Henry V’s 
early death slowed down the diplomatic efforts, and no 
future bishop negotiated with France until Thomas 
Bekynton did so in 1432, along with John Langdon, 
now Bishop of Rochester, and Sir Henry Bromflete. 
Bekynton received 20s. per diem for his work, and he 
was gone for several months.*® ‘Thomas Brouns and 
Adam Moleyns also served Henry VI in a similar 
capacity. 

Edward IV made extensive use of the future bishops 
in his efforts to settle his quarrel with Louis XI. Of 
course, the truth here lies in the corollary: men who 
helped Edward IV’s diplomatic efforts were likely to 
rise to become his bishops. Dudley, Goldwell, Langton, 
and Morton all saw extensive service.*® Dudley was 
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one of the men who negotiated the Treaty of Picquigny 
in 1475.°° Morton was also active in securing this 
treaty, and no one seems to doubt that he was bribed, 
as were the other English envoys, “with Edward’s full 
knowledge and consent.’®! Morton received an annual 
pension of six hundred crowns, and we have a record 
of some of the receipts he wrote for his illicit gains.°? 
Thomas Langton was active in efforts to wed the Dau- 
phin Charles to Edward IV’s daughter Elizabeth.” 
The French King was reluctant to have the ceremony 
actually performed, despite the agreement, and it fell 
upon Langton, now treasurer of Exeter, to urge his 
compliance. 

It was only natural that many of the same men would 
serve in the protracted and parallel negotiations with 
Burgundy. Henry IV used Catterick among his agents, 
and Henry V relied upon Richard Courtenay, Kemp, 
Morgan, and Ware. The Burgundian negotiations 
opened with an ambiguous desire to treat for a redress 
of injuries,°* and then proceeded to a discussion of mar- 
riage possibilities between the Prince of Wales and Duke 
John’s daughter.®® Catterick, also Archdeacon of Sur- 
rey at the time of these labors, personally delivered a 
present of six gilt cups from the King to the Duke, 
though the proposed marriage never took place.°® Rich- 
ard Courtenay was also in on these negotiations.’ 

No future bishop dabbled in Burgundian diplomacy 
again until Edward IV’s time;%* the Duke of Bedford 
and his advisers handled things themselves after Henry 
V’s death. In the 1470’s Morton and Russell again 
distinguished themselves, for their labor if not for their 
success. Morton worked with Caxton and others seek- 
ing an agreement over the rate of monetary exchange 
between the powers.°® Russell, while Archdeacon of 
Berkshire, was sent to Burgundy in 1467 to work out 
a marriage, this time between Edward IV’s sister and 
Duke Charles.?°° For once the plans materialized, and 
Russell accompanied the princess on her wedding jour- 
ney in 1468. Later journeys include the one he made to 
invest Duke Charles with membership in the Order of 
the Garter. The Duke received the English envoys with 
the pomp we would expect of late fifteenth-century Bur- 
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gundy, and Russell’s formal address on the occasion was 
later printed by Caxton.1° There was also work to be 
done with Brittany, and Russell and Goldwell were in on 
the treaty securing Duke Francis’ help against France, 
help which was supposed to assume the very tangible 
form of eight thousand men.?°? Bekynton had been ac- 
tive in still another abortive marriage scheme, this one 
between Henry VI and the daughter of John IV, count 
of Armagnac.?° Moleyns did help arrange the betrothal 
of Henry VI and his wife, Margaret of Anjou. This 
was another form of the loyal service which helped to 
diminish Moleyns’ waning popularity. 

Diplomatic relations with England’s other neighbors 
and friends were not so hectic. John Stafford was 
briefly involved in negotiations for the release of James 
I of Scotland in 1423. Nicholas Close did service in 
arranging a border peace." John Alcock, as Keeper 
of the Rolls of Chancery, was sent by Edward IV to 
arrange a Scottish truce at a moment when it seemed 
possible to separate that kingdom from her usual place 
in the French sphere of influence. A marriage, the 
customary bond, was suggested for Edward’s daughter 
Cecily and James, Prince of Scotland. Russell also 
went along on a mission in 1474.8 Stillington repre- 
sented his King both to the Scots and to James, Earl 
of Ross and Lord of the Isles. 

Enmity with France made Spain into a very promis- 
ing ally. John Kemp was sent to discuss a marriage 
between the daughter of Ferdinand of Aragon and 
Henry V in 1415,*°’ while Philip Morgan’s concern was 
more with mercantile relations than with royal nup- 
tials.1°° Edward IV, after a lull in Henry VI’s time, 
sought to patch his relations with Castile by sending the 
much-trusted John Alcock. Edward followed this over- 
ture by authorizing Thomas Langton to seek a marriage 
between the Prince of Wales and Isabella, future Queen 
of Castile.*° 

The constantly shifting state of relations with France 
and Burgundy affected English relations with Flanders, 
Holland, and the merchants of the Hanse. The King’s 
attention extended to the use of future bishops as his 
envoys. Morgan worked in 1416 to extend the truces 
of 1411 and 1414 with Flanders, and he was aided by 
the lieutenant of the staple at Calais.1*° Bekynton later 
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helped prolong a truce specifically intended to further 
the ‘“‘intercommunications of merchandise.’*** Morgan 
was an ambassador to the Count of Holland (Bur- 
gundy’s son-in-law), as was Moleyns in the 1440’s. The 
hard-working Morgan treated with representatives of 
the Hanse for the “redress of injuries,” a common for- 
mula by which was meant the general stock of diplomatic 
give and take.1!? Relations with the Hanseatic League 
were of great concern to the English in Edward IV’s 
time,'!? and Goldwell, Morton, and Russell all treated 
with the great mercantile consortium. Goldwell’s com- 
mission included negotiations with the kings of Den- 
mark and Poland and the master of Prussia.1** Russell 
was a signatory of the Treaty of Utrecht, concluded in 
1474 with the Hanse. This capped several years of 
work he had devoted to improving England’s commer- 
cial relations with her maritime neighbors to the north- 
east. 

Dealings with the Empire and the continental powers 
east of France were not wholly neglected. John 
Chaundler went to Bavaria with Lady Blanche, Henry 
IV’s daughter, when she married Duke Ludwig in 1399, 
and he seems to have passed some time there.” Cat- 
terick was appointed, while he was treasurer of Lincoln, 
to settle disputes arising between England and Prussia, 
Livonia, and the Hanse. Various clerks were envoys 
to the Emperors Ruprecht and Sigismund, whom some 
knew from Constance, while John Lowe was sent to 
Frankfort in 1422 and Boulers went there in 1442. Mo- 
leyns went to Germany and Rome for Henry VI. 
Morton saw the Emperor and the King of Hungary in 
1474, seeking an alliance against Louis of France, styled 
as usurper of that crown.77® Other men went to Den- 
mark and Germany, while Thomas Polton treated with 
Queen Joan of Naples concerning her plans to adopt 
John, Duke of Bedford, as her son and heir." The 
errands on which these men were sent could be as 
diverse and curious as the places where they transacted 
their King’s business. That so many diplomats rose 
to become bishops is an indication of the increased im- 
portance of diplomatic activity in this century, for so 
many men in the front ranks of royal service were em- 
ployed thusly. That no distinction yet had to be made 
between domestic and diplomatic servants, however, is 
a reminder to us that most government services were 
still not too specialized, and that trusted men were 
readily interchangeable. 
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This study of career lines cuts across a number of 
large areas of service and responsibility. It cannot 
possibly tell us all there is to know about the climb to 
a bishopric. We have seen that no single path upward 
was trod by all the successful candidates. Neither was 
it necessary for one man to cover every area and aspect 
of service and careerism. The examination of offices 
and positions may serve to depersonsalize the careers 
of the individual bishops. However, the value of this 
study does not lie in the realm of separate biographies, 
but rather in its collective treatment of a distinctive 
elite group in society. In this concluding chapter we 
shall pursue some lines of inquiry which illuminate vari- 
ous interrelationships and interactions of the separate 
pre-episcopal careers. We can do no more than allude 
to the webs of interpersonal contacts in which each man 
moved as we reflect on how these networks of patronage, 
friendship, and alliance furthered (or occasionally hin- 
dered) advancement. 

Except for those of noble family, few bishops went 
very far on the basis of family support. The events of 
the critical years between the beginnings of their pri- 
mary education and their appearance, a decade or so 
later, at Oxford or Cambridge, are mostly lost. During 
that important interval family support, financial and 
moral, was probably forthcoming in most cases. Few 
fathers would have minded a son’s entry into the church, 
and it is comforting, if romantic, to think that most 
fathers saw their sons rise to positions of prominence, 
if not actually to bishoprics, in compensation for any 
personal loss the family might once have suffered. But 
beyond delivering their boys to the doors of the univer- 
sity, the family rarely seems to have been that instru- 
mental in the subsequent career. The boy himself, his 
patrons, and good fortune had to do the rest. 

John Stafford and Lawrence Booth entered the church 
with the stigma of illegitimacy. Richard Courtenay had 
the special favor of his uncle, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, to spur him on. Not many others owed family 
debts, for better or for worse, beyond the assets or 
liabilities of the social and geographical position in 
which birth had placed them. A few noblemen or noble 
families actively pushed their sons’ careers, but this was 
not a major behavioral pattern. Some of the clerics, 
when their own success was assured, used their positions 
in the church to help their younger kinsmen. John 
Kemp helped his nephew Thomas, and the elder Booths 
paved the way for young John. Chichele’s nephew 
William was already Archdeacon of Canterbury, a papal 
notary, and rector of the Ultramontane University at 
Bologna when he died at Rome in 1423.? 
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William Waynfleet’s brother John became Dean of 
Chichester. James Goldwell, when taking the see of 
Norwich, made his brother Nicholas collector of his 
first fruits and then, a few years later, Archdeacon of 
Sudbury and Norwich. But Nicholas Goldwell was a 
bachelor of laws, and so not totally without independent 
merit. John Morton’s nephew Robert became Bishop 
of Worcester after our period. Chedworth’s nephew 
was a prominent member of the English community at 
the University of Padua in the 1460’s. But these are 
a mere handful of incidents.2 We must remember that 
in a society where family networks supposedly counted 
for so much, both socially and politically, through most 
of their working lives the bishops were lonely men in 
a peculiar and significant way. That most of the 
nephews whom they aided were really nephews, and 
not illegitimate sons, is a tribute to their morals, per- 
haps, but it is also a further indication of their personal 
isolation. There is no way of knowing what role this 
isolation played, either in their careers or in their psy- 
chological makeup. It may have spurred them on, or 
it may have worked the other way, apart from any 
material disadvantages it represented. But it was a 
definite factor in their lives. 

If the future bishops essentially stood without familial 
props, they soon learned the value of friendship with 
men of substance. From the time they entered govern- 
ment service, and often before, they rubbed shoulders 
with high civil servants, both clerics and laymen, as 
well as with peers of the realm. Once the clerk began 
meeting men of the world, he began working with and 
for them. Because we are only concerned here with 
success stories, we are dealing almost exclusively with 
men who found it relatively easy to cultivate valuable 
contacts. The rewards of secular service did not just 
take the form of appointments to spiritual dignities, as 
we are sometimes told. There were many other re- 
wards. The Calendars of the Close Rolls show the 
future bishops, particularly those active in the King’s 
service, to have been engaged in hundreds of land 
transactions. We can assume that most of these enter- 
prises were expected to return a profit. The com- 
panions of the future bishops in these purchases, sales, 
recognisances of debt, gifts, recognitions of demise and 
quitclaim, etc., included the great men of both church 
and state. That these were the same companions with 
whom the clerks went on diplomatic missions, served 
on royal commissions, heard the King’s business in his 
courts, and participated in the manifold activities of the 
church militant, hardly held their careers back. 

At any given moment the episcopate was composed of 
seventeen men, many of whom had known and worked 
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with each other for years. Except for a few regulars, 
men did not become bishops without the aid of those 
already in the episcopate. Nor was one likely to become 
a bishop without being expected to help elevate the best 
available talent in one’s turn. The circle never ended, 
whether it was the village priest getting the promising 
youth into Oxford, or the archbishop spotting potential 
future prelates and pressing them into his service. The 
story of William of Wykeham spotting the young Henry 
Chichele is not without significance, though it is prob- 
ably without much substance. As Chichele was boosted 
by others, so he helped men into his familia, into the 
vital university and administrative experience, and finally 
into the episcopate. This was typical behavior, part of 
what was expected of him. 

Most of the bishops had worked, when they were 
young clerks, in episcopal bureaucracies where they 
came into contact with other men who would also go on 
to make the grade. They might serve in an episcopal 
familia, as did Philip Morgan, Henry Ware, and John 
Kemp under Chichele: or on commissions for the King, 
as did Hallam and Bubwith, Gilbert and Carpenter, 
Alnwick and Brouns, Praty and Carpenter, Bekynton 
and Carpenter, Russell and Peter Courtenay, Fleming 
and Barrow, etc. Service was frequently performed in 
concert with a senior bishop: Catterick with Henry 
Beaufort, Polton with the Bishops of Winchester, Bath 
and Wells, and Coventry and Lichfield.* Polton served 
at Constance with the Bishops of London, Coventry and 
Lichfield, and Norwich, plus the Abbot of Bury St. 
Edmunds and the Prior of Worcester. Such partner- 
ships were not uncommon for men discernibly on the 
way up, once they reached senior administrative posts. 

When James Goldwell was elected Bishop of Nor- 
wich, he appointed John Morton, Keeper of the Rolls, 
as his attorney and as an executor of the will of the late 
bishop, Walter Lyhart.? Morton also received the re- 
nunciation of Thomas Millyng when the latter man left 
Westminster Abbey to become the next Bishop of Nor- 
wich. These contacts, and scores or hundreds like 
them, were perhaps more professional than political or 
personal, we may argue, and they were certainly no 
guarantee of solidarity or friendship once all the parties 
reached the episcopacy. But the circles of comradeship 
and of service constantly overlapped. Early rivalries 
over positions and sinecures were very common, and 
often quite prolonged. But it cannot be argued that they 
all left lasting scars. The contests once waged between 
Chichele and Bubwith, Clifford and Bowet, etc., served 
to make the episcopate no more divided than was any 
other comparable institution of medieval society. Per- 
sonal friendships existed as well, as some counterweight 
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to all the competition.” The episcopacy was composed 
of men who had had good relations as well as quarrels. 

The great civil servants were politically minded men, 
no doubt, but most eschewed the degree of partisanship 
which irrevocably branded one. This degree of freedom, 
even in a position of commitment, was easier for a cleric 
to maintain than it might have been for a layman. The 
former had neither family nor hereditary estates, held 
under cumbersome feudal restrictions, to hamper an 
abrupt change of direction. We have seen that men like 
Clifford, Bowet, and Morton could weather strong 
winds of change. Morton’s political career especially 
illustrates an amazing slipperyness: a staunch and loyal 
Lancastrian, he nevertheless had no trouble making the 
House of York realize his value as a man of affairs and 
possibly of some bureaucratic imagination. He had had 
a special hand in drawing up the bill of attainder passed 
against the Yorkists in 1460,8 and in turn he was ex- 
empted from the general pardon which Edward IV 
ordered issued in 1461.9 His exciting career would 
have daunted a more reticent or more spiritually inclined 
priest. Other men, at least, had the occasional decency 
to suffer for their partisanship, if not for their convic- 
tions. Political loyalty in fifteenth-century England 
was, at best, a matter of personal devotion rather than 
of principle. Reginald Boulers, a friend of the Dukes 
of Somerset and Suffolk, was imprisoned by the Duke of 
York in Ludlow Castle. Parliament asked for Boulers’ 
banishment from the realm in 1451, but Henry VI re- 
sisted and raised him to the see of Hereford. On the 
other hand, William Dudley’s chances of promotion 
were not hurt by his actions in 1471. He brought eight 
score men to Edward IV’s aid on the King’s march 
from Doncaster, where Dudley was dean, to the battle 
of Barnet. He was later granted, along with the Queen 
and the Bishop of Salisbury, custody of the confiscated 
property of the earls of Shrewsbury and Oxford.?° 

The editor of Stillington’s Register says that Stilling- 
ton’s career “is that of a politician rather than that of 
an ecclesiastic.”!+_ But this appraisal would seem ap- 
plicable to many others as well. However, before we 
simply accept the editor’s comment and pass on, we 
must note that before Stillington entered the King’s 
service in 1448 or 1449 he had already had five or six 
years of ecclesiastical experience to his credit, some of it 
in fairly testing positions. He had already been a canon 
and the chancellor of Wells, a doctor of civil law, proc- 
tor of Lincoln College, principal of Deep Hall, Oxford, 
holder of five prebends (of the thirteen he was to amass 
in all), five rectories, and a close confidant and adviser 
to Bishop Bekynton. His ecclesiastical preferments 
alone meant a good chance of further promotion, plus 


7 For the friendship between Barrow and Bekynton, Reping- 
don’s Register, pp. 43, 95, 99-100. 

8 Scofield, 1923: 1: p. 38. 

9 As was Langton, who also served Edward for many years. 

10 CPR 1467-77, pp. 539, 543, 561-562, 566-567. 

11 Stillington’s Register, p. ix. 
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a substantial income.!? Political service did not, in this 
instance at least, serve to raise an otherwise neglected 
clerk from the brink of obscurity. Ecclesiastical service 
for a statesman-bishop was probably the most vital 
single line at the beginning of a career, for through this 
career line the senior man could carry his junior fol- 
lowers across the bridge into secular service. The 
senior men recruited their retainers from among the 
personnel of both worlds of service, in so far as these 
were separate entities. 

Political contacts with members of the secular nobility 
were of obvious value, as a main channel toward pro- 
motion, and they were hardly ignored. Several bishops 
came into the national picture in the train of a mighty 
layman. Stephen Patrington worked for John of Gaunt 
and was granted a £10 annuity, for life, “for good ser- 
vice to the duke and his duchess.” Henry Bolingbroke 
confirmed the grant,!ë and Patrington subsequently be- 
came his confessor. Walter Lyhart was a favorite of 
the Earl of Suffolk, who procured the see of Norwich 
for him, against Henry VI’s own candidate, John Stan- 
bury. Lyhart had been Suffolk’s chaplain, as well as 
Queen Margaret’s confessor. William Booth and Mar- 
maduke Lumley also rose through Suffolk’s favor.'4 
Thomas Rotherham, “altogether a statesman bishop,” 
owed his rise to good service to the Lancastrian cause." 
He served the thirteenth Earl of Oxford as chaplain, 
and through the Earl probably came into contact with 
his future patroness, Elizabeth Woodville. The Wood- 
ville switch in political allegiance, affected when Eliza- 
beth married Edward IV, seemingly covered their fol- 
lowers as well. Both Bekynton and Pecock basked in 
the good graces of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester. 
Bekynton was Humphrey’s chancellor..* John Ricking- 
hall was the Duke of Bedford’s confessor in 1426. Bed- 
ford procured the see of Chichester for him, though 
Rickinghall was never an active political figure. 

Service to the Queen was another path to prominence. 
We have seen that John Chaundler escorted Henry IV’s 
Queen from Brittany to England in 1403. Already 
Dean of Salisbury for the past eight years, Chaundler 
became her treasurer in 1402.17 Thomas Brouns was 
given permission to hear confession in the Queen’s 
household.?7® William Aiscough performed the marriage 
of Henry and Margaret of Anjou in 1445, but he had 
already been in favor with the King and his circle for 
some years. In 1436 he had been granted the rectory 


12 CPL VIII, p. 311. 

13 CPR 1396-99, p. 535. 

14 E. Venables and G. Perry, Lincoln “SPCK Diocesan His- 
tories” (London, 1897), p. 191, and C. L. Kingsford, Prejudice 
and Promise in Fifteenth Century England (London, 1925), pp. 
166, 171. 

15 Venables and Perry, op. cit., p. 196. 

16 Bekynton Correspondence 1: p. xviii. 

17 Wylie, 1884: 2: p. 287. 

18 Repingdows Register, p. 292: “audire confessions et 
iniungere penitencia salutares pro commissis omnibus et singulis. 
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of Waltham, held in patronage by Queen Joan.?® John 
Hales, a rather obscure and minor member of the epis- 
copate, was commended to a bishopric by Queen Mar- 
garet, whose chancellor he had been.?® Lawrence Booth 
was also her chancellor, as well as serving as tutor and 
guardian to young Henry, Prince of Wales. But he 
has been acquitted of being either a lackey or a zealous 
partisan: “it seems his public spirit was neither for 
York nor Lancaster, but England.’?? Edward Story, 
Elizabeth Woodville’s confessor, received £10 per 
annum for shriving her.?? Thomas Millyng’s promotion 
was at least in part a reward for the protection he 
offered Elizabeth Woodville when she sought sanctuary 
in Westminster Abbey during the readeption of Henry 
VI. The Queen’s household was a road which usually 
led upward through the course of the century, though 
only a limited number of fortunate men followed it very 
far. 

The secular state was certainly pleased to pay its 
clerks with the revenues of the church. Upon this 
reliance was based much of the bureaucratic structure 
of late medieval government, served by large numbers 
of secretaries, recorders, emissaries, chancery lawyers, 
etc., all holding remunerative ecclesiastical positions as 
a form of subsidy for their secular posts. But we have 
already seen that for most of these men the spiritual 
career antedated the secular by some years. So the 
interdependence of church and state, and the sharing 
of personnel, was not a simple, one-way relationship. 
The state did not merely exploit the presence of an 
established church, though it is true that without the 
church’s revenues at its command the state could not 
have supported so large a machine, and the growth of 
royal government would have been altered or retarded. 
But few clerics who constructed successful careers as 
civil servants had not been well on the road to successful 
ecclesiastical careers before they were first tapped for 
the King’s service. The church as a spiritual corpora- 
tion may not have profited from this interdependence, 
but the careers of individual churchmen surely did. A 
significant proportion of the bishops, though by no 
means all, needed the state, just as it needed them. 
Entry into its service was another rite de passage, to be 
successfully negotiated by many of the most able and 
ambitious clerks. In common with university education, 
experience in diocesan administration, and the receipt 
of prebends and rectories, service in the King’s govern- 
ment opened the door to still further opportunities. 
The climb to the episcopate was a journey on which one 
mounted steps of different heights, and different men 
could take them in a different sequence. Some bishops 
were basically clerics who furthered their advancement 
through some secular service. Others were really se- 


19 Chichele’s Register 1: pp. 291-292. 
20CPL XI, p. 154. 

21 Fuller, 1840: 1: p. 267. 

22 Scofield, 1923: 1: p. 377. 
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cular figures, profiting from the easy assumption of a 
dual role and a dual source of income. But almost all 
who combined the two realms to any degree had alle- 
giances in both. 

On occasion the King paid his servants directly, 
though often not as much or as soon as they had expected. 
Robert FitzHugh was to receive £100 for his ambas- 
sadorial labors.22 Adam Moleyns, a royal favorite, re- 
ceived the wardship and marriage of a certain John 
Scotte of Camberwell.” Bekynton was well taken care 
of through his years of service: £1 per diem while on 
ambassadorial duties in 1432, £100 per annum as the 
King’s secretary in 1440, and various royal revenues 
and the partial repayment of a loan in 1442.” Thomas 
Brouns wages, as Keeper of the Privy Seal, came to 
£182 for six months’ work.” John Wakering, when 
holding the Privy Seal, was assigned the towns of Great 
and Little Stanmore, Edgware, and Kingsbury, “for the 
livery of himself and the clerks serving the king under 
him.”?? In 1400 Wakering had been rewarded, “for his 
good service to the king and the king’s father, . . . with 
two pipes of red Gascon wine,’*° and he was still re- 
ceiving them annually in 1413.% Richard Clifford was 
given possession of a plot with a garden in the city of 
Westminster, and others like Patrington and Rother- 
ham were well paid directly from the royal coffers. 

Thus we can see that direct remuneration in some 
form was not completely avoided or ignored by the 
King. Money from his own pockets may not have been 
the major financial reward offered to clerks in his 
employ.’ But ecclesiastical positions were not wholly 
at his beck and call, nor were they always available when 
and where they were needed. The church had to do 
its share, but it was not expected to bear the entire 
burden of maintaining the civil service of the realm. 
Relations between the church in England and the civil 
government were tangled, but they were never simply 
one-sided. 

We conclude with an attempt to find some correla- 
tions between the different types of career lines. In 
an effort to establish order in the past it is only too 
easy to single out one peculiar characteristic of the 
entire episcopate, or of a single bishop, and then to 


23 PPC 3: p. 330. 

24 CPR 1436-41, p. 309. 

25 PPC 4: pp. 123-124. 

26 CPR 1436-1, p. 487. 

27 CPR 1441-46, pp. 32, 50, 432, and, on 134, the grant of a 
messuage in Holy Trinity the Less, Vintry Ward, London, 
“rendering nothing to the king.” 

28 PPC 4: p. 125. 

29 CPR 1413-16, p. 329. 

30 CPR 1399-1401, p. 219. 

31 CPR 1413-16, p. 41. 

32 CPR 1381-85, p. 219, and CPR 1385-89, p. 234: “Grant, for 
life .. . of the house underneath the pained chamber, together 
with other houses adjacent and the garden between the said 
pained chamber and the collegiate chapel of St. Stephen.” 

33 CPR 1399-1401, p. 208: John Chaundler was rewarded by 
a grant of “six couples of swans in the Avon.” 
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allow it to color the entire picture. Thus to say that 
the fifteenth-century bench of bishops was, at different 
times, predominantly aristocratic, or predominantly 
composed of baronial nominees, or of civil servants, 
or of scholars, or of Lancastrians, or of Yorkists, or of 
diplomats, etc., is to oversimplify the complex and re- 
lated processes which served to elevate and to select 
the men who did become bishops from the vast ranks 
of clerics who were not promoted. We are concerned 
here with common career experiences, rather than with 
the individual traits or fortunes which led to promotion 
at particular times and, in some instances, into certain 
dioceses. 

Certainly distinctions between the types of bishops 
did exist. But rather than allowing them to give the 
episcopate its primary complexion, each distinction must 
be considered as a descriptive factor, and not necessarily 
as a causative one. We noted above that a category of 
bishops as “scholares”? becomes less meaningful in the 
fifteenth century, when most prelates were university 
educated, and beyond the arts degree at that. Similarly 
we should recognize that a distinguishing characteristic, 
e.g., fervent Lancastrian, is but one more way of identi- 
fying and characterizing a man who may also have been 
of noble birth, university educated, a trained lawyer, 
a civil servant, a royal diplomat in three different coun- 
tries, and an active ecclesiastical administrator. No 
single distinguishing trait applies to all the bishops who 
were promoted within any given period during the cen- 
tury, let alone across the entire eighty-six years of the 
study. Consequently, the value of such rubrics is but 
a relative one, a matter of convenience rather than of 
sure identification. Sometimes such a label points out 
that one man, similar to his colleagues in most respects 
of his pre-episcopal career, had one particular claim to 
individuality. If so, the severely limited scope of the 
label must be recognized by those who choose to use it. 

During his reign Henry IV oversaw the elevation of 
twelve bishops. Of these, two were of noble family and 
five from good gentry stock. All but two were uni- 
versity men, including five lawyers. Seven had had ex- 
tensive experience as ecclesiastical administrators—they 
had been archdeacons; five of these seven had also been 
civil servants. Two other men had been civil servants 
but not archdeacons. Of the five who had not served 
in the domestic civil service, one had been a royal con- 
fessor and the King’s representative at Rome. Four of 
the twelve bishops had served on diplomatic missions. 
Table 1 provides more data of this sort, but this brief 
survey of Henry IV’s episcopal appointments, in terms 
of the prior experience and background the new bishops 
brought to office, suffices to permit the generalization 
that there was no single flavor to Henry’s episcopate.** 
It included men of diverse social origins, diverse educa- 
tional qualifications, and diverse forms of prior service. 
No single path had been trod by all twelve men. They 


34 Jacob, 1961: p. 272. 
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were a mixed lot, united only in success. Most of them 
could not be accurately summed up by any simple rubric, 
e.g., scholares.*® 

Henry V may have chosen bishops of indifferent 
social origins, but they also were all educated men, and 
they brought many years of experience. Only Roger 
Whelpdale had less than a dozen years of service to the 
church, and only three of the fifteen bishops elevated 
in the reign came without secular labors for their King. 
The men promoted during Henry VI’s minority were of 
better birth :°° of the thirteen, six came of noble families, 
and two more are known to have come from good 
middle-class background. But otherwise the same di- 
versity is found, as it was through the remainder of 
Henry VI’s reign. His piety is not borne out by any 
preference for regulars among his bishops. Of the 
twelve regulars among the fifteenth-century bishops, 
only two took office between 1436 and 1460. Henry 
VI’s father and grandfather had promoted three apiece, 
in shorter reigns. During his majority Henry VI did 
promote a good number of men with no prior record 
of government service. He favored nine such men, 
plus John Stanbury, who had served as his confessor. 
Some of the nine nonservers, e.g., Lyhart and Hales, 
had connections with the Queen and with other influen- 
tial Lancastrian nobles. Henry’s lack of personal con- 
trol over both the policies and the personnel of his 
government, is perhaps borne out by these figures. 

Edward IV was much more hard-minded than his 
predecessor, and of his bishops only Scrope, Story, and 
Millyng got through his scrutiny without formal secular 
responsibilities. Scrope was a nobleman’s son, and the 
other two were ecclesiastical advisers and confessors to 
the royal family. All of Edward’s bishops were uni- 
versity trained, except John Booth, and seven of the 
eighteen were trained theologians. Whatever the prac- 
tical value of a degree in theology, it does not seem to 
have noticeably diminished during the century. As 
noted above, Henry V and Edward IV were the two 
main employers of high-ranking clerks as diplomats. 
Half of Edward’s bishops came with prior diplomatic 
experience, as did nine of the sixteen men appointed 
by Henry V. 

Table 1 presents these data in a schematic fashion for 
all the fifteenth-century bishops. They are arranged in 
chronological order, from the date of their first episcopal 
appointment. Social origins, education, length of pre- 
episcopal career, and major forms and varieties of ser- 
vice and experience are shown. The column “miscel- 
laneous remarks” indicates any particular aspects of a 
career which might help explain a man’s rise, e.g., strong 
partisan activity. We believe that the table generally 
indicates the absence of any simple pattern, or any par- 
ticular type of early careers, as holding the special key 
to entry into the episcopate. The table indicates the 


35 M. Powicke, The Thirteenth Century, pp. 485-486. 
36 R, J. Knecht, 1958: pp. 108-31. 
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Bishop 


Strickland 


Bottisham 
Bowet 
Clifford 
Mascallt 
Repingdont 
Langley 
Bubwith 
Tottingtont 
Chichele 
Hallum 

R. Courtenay 


Catterick 
PatringtonT 
Wakering 
acy 
Chaundler 
Barrow 
Ware 
Morgan 
J. Kemp 
Heyworth 
Fleming 
Whelpdale 
Polton 
Langdont 
Spoffordt 
Stafford 
Gray 
Rickinghall 
Alnwick 
R. Neville 
Sydenham 
Lumley 
FitzHugh 
Brouns 
Lowef 
Bourchier 
Gilbert 
Wellst 
Aiscough 
Praty 
Bekynton 
Carpenter 
Pecock 
Moleyns 
Lyhart 
Waynflete 
Wm. Booth 
Stanburyt 
Th. Kemp 
R. Beauchamp 
Close 
Boulerst 
Chedworth 
Percy 
Gray 
G. Neville 
L. Booth 
Arundel 
Hales 


Kingscote 
Scrope 

J. Booth 
Stillington 
Rotherham 
Story 
Alcock 
Goldwell 
Millyngt 
Russell 


P. Courtenay 
Morton 
Audley 
Woodville 
Langton 
Shirwood 


Diocese> 


Carl, 1399 
Rock, 1400 

B & W, 1400* 
B & W, 1400* 
Heref, 1404 
Linc, 1404 
Durh, 1406 
Lon, 1406* 
Norw, 1406 
St D, 1407* 
Sal, 1407 
Nor, 1413 


St D, 1414* 
St D, 1415* 
Nor, 1415 
Heref, 1417* 
Sal, 1417 
Bang, 1418* 
Chich, 1418 
Worc, 1419* 
Roch, 1419* 
C & L, 1419 
Linc, 1419 
Carl, 1419 
Heref, 1420* 
Roch, 1421 
Heref, 1421 


B & W, 1424* 
Lon, 1425* 
Chich, 1426 
Norw, 1426* 
Sal, 1427* 
Chich, 1429 
Carl, 1429* 
Lon, 1431 
Worc, 1433* 
St As, 1433* 
Worc, 1433* 
Lon, 1436 
Roch, 1436 
Sal, 1438 
Chich, 1438 
B & W, 1443 
Wore, 1443 
St As, 1444* 
Chich, 1445 
Norw, 1446 
Winch, 1447 
C &L, 1447* 
Bang, 1448* 
Lon, 1448 
Heref, 1448* 
Carl, 1450* 
Heref, 1450* 
Linc, 1451 
Carl, 1452 
Ely, 1454 
Exet, 1456* 
Durh, 1457* 
Chich, 1459 
C & L, 1459 


Carl, 1462 
Carl, 1464 
Ex, 1465 

B & W, 1465 
Roch, 1468* 
Carl, 1468* 
Roch, 1472* 


Durh, 1476 
Carl, 1478 
Exet, 1478* 
Ely, 1478* 
Roch, 1480* 
Sal, 1482 
St D, 1483* 
Durh, 1484 
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TABLE 1 


Royal Service 


admins aie Diplomatic Miscellaneous 
home 
Sec. Rome Council 
X — — — —_ 
AD,D 1372 1393 1383 — 
AD,D 1382 — — — Keeper of the Privy Seal, Wardrobe 
— — — 1404 — Royal confessor 
— 1400 — — — 
D 1399 — — — Chancellor, Keeper of the Privy Seal 
AD 1380 — — — Keeper of the Privy Seal 
AD 1396 | 1405 1407 — 
AD — — — — 
AD,D 1407 1406 — Councillor 
AD 1402 1406 — — 
— — — — — King's confessor 
AD 1394 — — — Keeper of Rolls 
AD 1400 — — — 
D 1400 1399 — — 
VGen — — — Constance 
VGen 1407 1414 — — 
AD 1409 | 1414 — — Chancellor of Normandy 
AD 1414 | 1415 — — Keeper of the Privy Seal 
— — — — Constance 
x —- — —9 — 
AD,D 1417 | 1419 1414 Constance King’s Chaplain 
— — — — Pisa, Const. 
AD,D 1418 | 1419 — — Keeper of the Privy Seal, Treasurer 
D — — — Sienna 
AD — — 1426 — Bedford’s Confessor 
AD,D 1421 — — — Keeper of the Privy Seal, Secretary 
— — — — Constance 
AD,D 1401 | 1401 — — 
AD — — — — 
AD — 1429 1429 — 
AD 1418 | 1420 — Basle 
— — 1422 — — Royal confessor 
— — — — — Yorkist family 
AD,D — — — Pavia 
— — — — Const. & Basle 
— 1422 — — — Councillor 
Chanc — — — — 
AD 1424 | 1432 — — Keeper of the Privy Seal 
— 1430 — — — Royal Chaplain 
AD,D 1436 | 1441 1435 Basle Keeper of the Privy Seal 
— — — — — With Queen & Suffolk 
AD — — — — 
— — — — — Royal Chaplain 
AD 1443 — — — Royal Chaplain 
AD — 1449 — — 
— 1443 1442 — — With Suffolk, 
AD — — — — 
AD — — 1445 — Great humanist 
AD — — — — 
AD 1457 — — — 
AD — 1457 — — Royal Doctor 
AD — — — — Queen’s Chancellor 
AD — — — — 
AD 1464 — — — 
AD 1449 | 1448 — — Keeper of the Privy Seal, Councillor 
AD 1466 — — — Keeper of Privy Seal 
— — — — — Queen’s Confessor 
D 1469 | 1471 — — Council of Pr Wales 
AD,D 1460 | 1465 1468 — Secretary 
— — — — — Cncil, Pr Wales 
AD 1470 | 1467 — — Keeper of the Privy Seal 
AD 1472 1475 — — Yorkist 
— — 1476 — — 
AD,D 1470 | 1460’s | 1463 — 
AD 1455 | 1474 — — Early Lancastrian 
AD 1471 — — — 
AD,D 1477 — — — 
Treas 1476 1467 1484 — 
AD — — 1477 — 
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Th 


a + means a regular clergyman 
b* means the bishop was translated from this see at a later date , 
e N is of noble family, G of the gentry or known ‘‘middle class”, M of minor or unknown family. 


d A means an arts degree, Th a theology degree, and L a law degree. 


The last, or highest degree is the one noted, where it is known. 


¢ AD means Archdeacon, D dean, VGen vicar general, treas treasurer, chanc chancellor. 
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diversity of the backgrounds and forms of experience 
from which men came. At certain times in the century 
a specific political phenomenon, e.g., Henry VI’s minor- 
ity and the consequent baronial domination of the realm, 
may account for the process whereby a candidate was 
selected. But in terms of a different type of bishop 
being produced or chosen by such ephemeral (and 
sometimes competing) pressures, the evidence is largely 
negative. 

Table 2 reflects an attempt to correlate the entry into 
government service, certain forms of royal favor, and 
high ecclesiastical administrative responsibility. Among 
other things, it shows that fifteen bishops had once been 
deans of royal chapels. We can assume that no one 
became the dean of a royal chapel without being well 
within the King’s personal grace. Of the fifteen deans, 
those who had been civil servants at all were civil ser- 
vants before they became deans. The exceptions to 
this are Lionel Woodville, the King’s brother-in-law, 
and William Dudley. Dudley was of noble family and 
he entered royal service about the same time he became 
Dean of the King’s free chapel of Bridgenorth. Bour- 
chier, Gilbert, Kingscote, and Rickinghall became deans 
without ever serving as civil servants. 

The ranks of the bishops included forty-three men 
who had once been archdeacons. Of these, ten had 
never been civil servants. Two of the ten were nobles, 
George Neville and Marmaduke Lumley. Otherwise 
there is little to distinguish the ten nonservers from the 
others, either in terms of background, service, or date 
of appointment. Of the thirty-three whose careers in- 
cluded both the archdeacon’s position and experience in 
the secular bureaucracy, fourteen had been civil servants 
first, ten became archdeacons before they worked for 
the King, and nine filled both roles more or less simul- 
taneously, i.e., within a year or so. 

Table 2 offers more data to confirm our earlier view 
that the King was not simply dumping his trusty clerks 
into lucrative ecclesiastical positions in order to subsi- 
dize their secular labors. Appointment to an archdea- 
conry depended upon raison d’église as well as upon 
raison d état. A number of different approaches have 
led us to this same conclusion. 

We began this study by saying it was unlikely that 
we should wish to challenge the basic accuracy of the 
widely accepted view which holds that: 


Commonly the road to the higher and more valuable digni- 
ties of the Church lay through the service of the Crown. 
Clerks in minor orders, often skilled in the theory and 
practice of the law, did good work in some humble post in 
the king’s treasury or wardrobe or elsewhere, rose by 
supple tact or steady industry, became skillful administra- 
tors . . . or trusted diplomats on foreign missions . . . and 
then received a bishopric as substantial payment for their 
loyal service.3? 


Table 2 provides qualified support for this interpreta- 


37 W. W. Capes, The English Church in the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Centuries (London, 1900), pp. 218-219. 
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TABLE 2 
DATES OF SERVICE AND FAVOR 


Cathe- Epis- 
Bishop Archdeacon ae a Desn- at a d poral. 
ship ship tion 

Alcock — 1471 1471 | 1469 1472 
Alnwick 1420 1245 1425 | pre 1421 | 1426 
Arundel 1457 — — | by 1454 | 1459 
Audley 1475 — — | 1471 1480 
Bekynton 1423 — | — |1424 1443 
J. Booth 1459 — — |by 1464 |1465 
L. Booth 1452 — — | by 1457 |1457 
Wm Booth 1431 — — — 1447 
Bottlesham 1390 — — — 1400 
Bourchier — — 1427 — 1433 
Brouns 1419 — — | 1418 1433 
Bubwith 1399 — — |1380 1406 
Catterick 1410 — — |1403 1415W 
Chedworth 1449 — — — 1451 
Chichele 1397 — — | 1396 1407W 
Clifford 1394 1398 1394 | 1382 1401 
Close 1449 — — | by 1449 | 1450 
P. Courtenay 1453 — |1472 | 1463 1478 
R. Courtenay 1402 1402W | — | 1406 1413 
Dudley 1475 — |1471 | by 1472 | 1476 
FithHugh 1419 bas Po 9 1431 
Gilbert 1420 1426 1430 — 1431 
Goldwell 1461 1463 — |1460 1472 
Gray (of London) — 1421 — — 1425 
Gray (of Ely) 1434 — — | by 1445 | 1454 
Hales 1457 — — — 1459 
Hallum 1400 — — — 1407 
J. Kemp 1417 — — |1414 1419 
Th. Kemp 1436 — — |1443 1450 
Kingscote 1462 — 1459 — 1462 
Lacy 1414 — 1414 | 1400 1417 
Lumley 1422 — 1417 — 1429 
Moleyns 1441 1439 | 1438 | by 1435 | 1446 
Morgan 1418 — — | 1409 1419 
Morton 1465 &’78| — — | 1455 1478 
G. Neville 1452 — — — 1456 
Polton 1395 1416 — | 1403 1420 
Rickinghall 1409 — | 1405 — 1426 
Rotherham 1466 — — | by 1467 | 1468 
Russell 1466 — — | by 1466 | 1476 
Shirwood 1465 — — |1477 1484 
Stafford 1419 1423 1422 | 1418 1424 
Stillington 1450 — |1458 | 1448 1466 
Sydenham 1404 1418 — | 1401 1431 
Wakering 1409 — — | 1394 1416 
Woodville 1468 1478 1471 | 1477 1482 


tion—qualified in part of course because it only plots 
correlations for forty-six of the seventy-nine bishops, 
and support because it does show that rise in secular 
rank was related and partially antecedent to the rise in 
the church. But our entire inquiry serves more to 
highlight the partial independence or the reciprocal re- 
lationship of the two fields of service open to a promis- 
ing young clerk. If most fifteenth-century bishops came 
to office having already learned how to serve two 
masters, we should not be too quick to say that services 
for the church always took the subordinate place, either 
in time, labor, reward, or affection. 
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